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Christ  and  Peace 

T  is  the  first  Christmas  day.  Behold,  a  silvery  star  hang¬ 
ing  low  in  the  eastern  sky,  beckons  to  the  Wise  Men.  In 
a  manger  scarce  protected  from  the  bleak  December 
winds  the  Virgin  Mary  delivers  to  the  world  the  Christ  Child — 
He  Whom  the  prophets  promised  of  old,  Who  was  to  redeem 
the  world.  And  they  called  Him  Jesus.  The  firmament  stood 
aghast  to  see  its  God  made  man.  From  the  angelic  choirs 
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burst  that  great  refrain  that  has  echoed  and  reechoed 
down  the  corridor  of  the  ages,  “Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo,”  and 
from  the  opened  vault  of  heaven  there  came  the  promise,  “And 
on  earth  peace  to  men  of  good  will.” 

The  voice  of  God  spoke  to  the  hearts  of  the  Wise  Men,  and, 
leaving  home  and  country,  they  hastened  with  rich  gifts  to  lay 
at  the  feet  of  Mary’s  Child.  Following  the  star  that  announced 
the  natal  day  of  Christ,  they  pushed  on  over  the  desert  sands, 
knowing  no  peace  until  they  found  Him  resting,  not  in  the  palace 
of  a  king,  but  on  a  pallet  of  straw  in  a  manger  built  for  kine. 

Many  centuries  have  passed  since  the  “Sign  in  the  East”  pro¬ 
claimed  the  arrival  of  Him  who  was  to  promulgate  His  doctrine 
of  peace  and  redemption  in  a  sorely  distressed  World.  Yet  the 
star  of  faith  still  beams  brightly  in  the  heavens  of  the  Christian 
World.  And,  as  on  this  Christmas  day  we  make  our  annual  pil¬ 
grimage  to  the  humble  stable  of  Bethlehem,  there  awakens  in 
our  hearts  the  rapture  of  a  high  resolve,  the  unbending  determina¬ 
tion  to  seek,  even  as  the  Wise  Men  of  the  past,  the  means  whereby 
we  too  may  come  into  the  enjoyment  of  that  peace  “which  sur¬ 
passed  all  understanding.” 

It  is  in  this  Holy  Season  that  the  earth  may  well  pause  in  its 
mad  whirl  and  turn  from  its  own  selfish  interests  to  a  finer  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  interests  of  all  men.  Christmas,  with  its  great 
message  of  Peace,  is  not  a  day  for  materialists,  but  rather  a  day 
of  retrospection  for  God-fearing  Christians  who  desire  that  true 
peace  promised  us  on  the  first  great  Christmas  day. 

It  is  with  humility  then  that  we  pause  to  consider  today  the 
means  whereby  the  world  may  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  lasting 
peace.  It  is  surely  a  timely  subject,  for  the  most  important  factor 
emerging  from  the  late  maelstrom  of  satanic  passion  is  assuredly 
a  spirit  of  repugnance  for  war  which  has  crystallized  today  in  a 
universal  demand  for  peace. 

After  all,  such  a  demand  is  but  the  natural  reaction  of  a  spent 
passion.  Drunk  with  blood,  the  world  has  at  last  paused  a 
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moment  in  consternation,  horrified  and  disgusted  at  its  own  bru¬ 
tality  and  degeneracy.  But  a  few  short  years  ago  and  nothing 
could  hold  off  the  dogs  of  war.  Today,  the  fickle  world  rushes  to 
the  opposite  extreme.  War  must  be  forever  abolished.  Man 
must  leave  physical  force  to  the  animal  kingdom.  In  short,  as  a 
IT.  S.  Senator  has  so  well  expressed  it,  we  must  “outlaw  War.” 
Naturally,  as  loyal  Americans,  we  are  all  concerned  to  secure  for 
the  world  a  future  generation  of  sober,  benevolent,  and  law- 
abiding  citizens.  There  are  no  people  who  see  more  clearly  the 
inadequacy  of  war  as  an  instrument  to  enforce  justice  than  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  In  the  ideal  order  force  should  never 
have  been  substituted  for  reason  in  the  settlement  of  international 
disputes.  Because  by  force  injustice  is  just  as  likely  to  triumph 
as  justice.  But  we  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that  force  has 
actually  been  substituted  for  reason,  and  the  millennium  or  the 
golden  mean  seems  farther  off  than  ever.  In  the  face  of  the  stern 
realities  of  today  the  phantom  vision  of  permanent  peace  is  indeed 
too  flimsy  a  figment  of  the  mind  to  lead  us  into  committing  our¬ 
selves  to  any  one  of  the  various  proposed  organizations  which  hold 
as  their  ultimate  goal  the  abstract  object  of  World  Peace.  Experi¬ 
ence  is  the  best  teacher,  and  the  light  of  experience  teaches  us  that 
such  biased  organizations  are  predestined  to  failure.  For,  if  we 
have  read  history  to  good  advantage,  if  we  have  studied  well  the 
lessons  of  its  living  philosophy,  if  we  have  reasoned  logically  and 
justly  in  the  nature  of  man,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  wars 
are  but  the  natural  outgrowth  of  unbridled  passions  and  conflicting 
interests  among  nations,  just  as  quarreling  among  individuals. 
And  it  is  just  as  foolish  to  say  that  the  day  will  come  when  all 
wars  will  absolutely  cease  as  to  say  that  some  day  individuals  will 
cease  to  hate  and  kill.  Such  a  day  is  much  to  be  desired,  but  it 
is  unfortunately  incompatible  with  human  nature,  at  least  in  its 
present  state. 

Today  the  nations  of  Europe  cry  for  peace,  but  they  are  not 
willing  to  pay  the  price  of  peace.  Financially  and  morally  desti- 
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tute,  Europe  staggered  brokenly  from  her  bloody  battlefields, 
and  now  she  crys  to  us,  “Give  us  peace.”  But  peace  is  not  given. 
Peace  comes  not  overnight.  Peace  comes  not  simply  by  having 
nations  agree  to  have  it  come,  as  many  of  our  modern  statesmen 
seem  to  think.  Peace  comes  from  within  the  nation;  it  comes 
from  centuries  of  disciplining  of  human  passions  which  alone 
could  conceivably  cause  war  and  which  alone  could  subjugate 
the  cold  light  of  reason  to  the  blind  sway  of  animal  instinct.  The 
instigators  of  world-peace  organizations  seem  to  forget  that  many 
years  of  devastating  war  and  devastating  peace  have  completely 
undermined  the  morale  of  the  nations,  and  that  today  more  trust 
is  placed  in  physical  power  than  ever  before.  The  false  systems 
of  ethics  and  morality  which  have  so  long  been  inculcated  in  many 
of  the  leading  universities  of  the  world  are  at  last  beginning  to 
bear  fruit.  Morality  has  lost  its  binding  force;  sacred  treaties 
have  been  relegated  to  the  waste-basket  and  the  world  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  reap  the  harvest  of  the  seed  it  has  sown.  The  boomerang  of 
its  own  false  philosophy  of  life  is  returning  with  destructive  accu¬ 
racy.  Where  shall  the  world  look  for  a  panacea  for  its  evils? 
Wherein  lies  the  solution  that  will  give  true  peace  to  the  world? 
The  answer  is  not  the  dogmatic  assertion  that  peace  lies  in  a  man¬ 
made  organization,  but  rather  it  is  the  common  sense  reply  that 
world  peace  can  come  only  from  the  peace  of  the  individual.  For 
to  gain  peace  you  must  destroy  war,  and  to  destroy  war  you 
must  destroy  the  causes  of  war.  But  the  primary  causes  of  war 
are  the  very  conditions  that  prevail  in  Europe  today:  pride, 
hatred,  greed,  selfishness,  lust  for  power  and  the  world-old 
struggle  for  economic  supremacy.  These  are  the  causes  to  which 
can  be  traced  every  war  within  human  ken ;  and  these  causes  are 
not  mere  accidental  defects  of  nations  as  such,  but  rather  they  are 
the  pet  vices  and  deep-rooted  passions  of  the  individuals  who  con¬ 
stitute  these  nations.  And  the  “would-be”  pacificist  would  do  well 
to  harken  to  the  advice  of  the  “Prince  of  Peace,”  which  is  so 
well  expressed  in  the  encyclical  of  Pope  Leo,  wherein  that  worthy 
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pontiff  says,  ‘‘There  can  be  no  true,  no  lasting  peace  among 
nations  until  there  shall  be  peace  in  the  hearts  of  the  individuals 
who  constitute  the  nations.”  And  if  we,  citizens  of  America,  sin¬ 
cerely  seek  peace  in  our  own  lives,  in  our  own  nation,  and  finally 
among  all  nations,  then  we  can  find  it  only  in  the  recognition  of 
those  fundamental  principles  espoused  by  the  Divine  Teacher 
of  Nazareth,  who  said,  “My  peace  I  leave  you,  My  peace  I  give 
unto  you.”  For  there  can  be  no  peace,  no  justice,  no  morality,  if 
God  be  ignored.  The  peace  of  the  world  can  come  only  from  the 
peace  of  the  individual  and  the  peace  of  the  individual  can  come 
only  from  the  recognition  and  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties 
to  Almighty  God.  This  great  truth  was  well  appreciated  and 
expressed  by  Daniel  Webster.  This  sturdy  old  statesman,  whose 
superb  intellect  and  matchless  eloquence  were  so  potent  in  the 
preservation  of  our  union,  this  man,  whose  logic  and  persuasive 
power  took  court  and  senate  by  storm,  when  asked  what  was  the 
most  important  thought  which  ever  occupied  his  mind,  replied 
quickly  and  earnestly,  “My  individual  responsibility  to  God.”  In 
this  simple  statement  lies  the  panacea  for  those  evils  that  beset 
the  world.  For  war  is  not  the  greatest  curse  of  civilization.  War 
is  but  one  of  the  innumerable  evils  which  flow  from  the  neglect 
of  man’s  duties  to  God  and  to  neighbor.  The  principles  of 
Democracy  are  just  as  sound  as  ever.  But  that  loathsome  octopus 
which  is  fast  sliming  over  us,  and  which  threatens  to  engulf  us,  is 
that  same  internal,  moral  dry-rot  that  toppled  Rome  and  Greece 
into  the  dust.  Will  we  never  learn  from  experience?  There  is 
but  one  thing  for  proud  America  to  fear  today,  and  that  is  the 
growing  apostasy  of  her  nationals  from  God.  Because  from  this 
apostasy  come  forth  war,  divorce,  atheistic  education,  immorality, 
and  all  the  political  and  social  evils  of  our  day. 

It  is  high  time  for  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  cease  their  insin¬ 
cere  clamoring  for  peace.  If  they  want  peace  they  will  find  it,  not 
in  a  Bok  Peace  Plan,  a  World  Court,  or  a  League  of  Nations,  but 
in  teaching  their  young  that  all  authority  comes  from  God;  that 
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the  individual  has  certain  inalienable  rights  which  must  be 
respected  and  that  nations  as  well  as  individuals  are  bound  by 
moral  laws.  According  to  the  prophecies  there  will  always  be 
wars;  there  will  always  be  disputes  among  nations,  and  just  as 
long  as  human  nature  remains  human  nature,  these  disputes  will 
always  end  in  war  until  the  world  returns  to  the  standards  of 
Christ,  until  there  shall  be  one  supreme  and  central  authority  on 
which  to  base  a  true  code  of  world  morality,  for  ignore  God  and 
you  ignore  peace. 


"Hi -Yi- Deals” 


HE  last  golden  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
gleamed  on  the  ivy-clad  walls  of  the 
Tacomet  Country  Club.  The  cool  evening 
breeze  whispered  among  the  tree-tops,  and 
from  the  fragrant  depths  of  the  blooming 
thicket  the  joyous  warble  of  the  thrush 
blended  with  the  plaintive  call  of  the  whip¬ 
poorwill.  To  the  west  the  Ozark  Range  rose,  jagged,  sharp,  slowly 
changing  from  deep  purple  to  black  against  the  flaming  glory  of 
the  autumn  sky. 

Just  below  the  clubhouse,  on  the  carefully  trapped  eighteenth 
green,  the  Annual  Fall  Tacomet  Country  Club  Championship  had 
just  been  concluded.  To  laughing  Allen  Newby,  thrice  crowned 
champion  of  the  club,  victory  was  an  old,  old  story.  True,  the 
“kid,”  as  he  condescendingly  termed  his  youthful  opponent, 
(Newby  was  twenty-eight)  had  carried  him  to  the  last  hole.  But 
then,  “one  had  to  encourage  the  younger  generation”  and  all  that. 
So  had  Newby  convinced  himself  that  he  could  have  won  at  any 
time  and  that  nothing  but  his  own  good  nature  had  allowed  the 
match  to  go  the  full  distance. 

But  to  Jim  Talcott,  slowly  dressing  in  the  locker-room,  it  was 
a  tragedy.  A1  Newby  had  cheated!  Over  and  over  again  the 
thought  ran  through  his  mind.  A1  Newby  had  cheated!  A1 
Newby  had  not  “played  the  game”!  Ever  since  he  could  remem¬ 
ber,  A1  Newby  had  been  his  idol.  At  the  time  Newby  was 
starring  in  Prep  school,  he,  as  a  youngster,  had  worshiped  the 
very  ground  his  hero  trod  upon.  The  every  move  of  the  dashing, 
versatile  Newby  had  filled  him  with  awe  and  admiration.  Then 
the  blond  athlete  went  off  to  Yale,  and  every  newspaper  clipping 
describing  his  meteoric  rise  to  stardom  was  eagerly  devoured  by 
him.  In  his  mind’s  eye  he  was  present  at  every  one  of  his  idol’s 
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triumphs:  it  was  he  who  umpired  the  game  when  Newby  made  his 
63-yard  run  through  a  broken  field  for  the  touchdown  that 
crushed  Harvard’s  might,  and  which,  incidentally,  clinched  for 
himself  All-American  honors;  it  was  he  who  held  the  tape  at  that 
now  historic  “440,”  when,  against  the  cream  of  the  nation’s 
quarter-milers,  Newby  had  reeled  off  the  distance  in  48  3/5 
seconds,  equaling  the  existing  college  record;  and  he  it  was  who 
held  the  flag  when  Newby  ran  down  a  30-foot  putt  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Golf  Championship. 

And  now  his  idol  was  a  man  of  clay,  a  man  who  would  stoop  to 
cheat  in  order  to  win.  The  boy  was  crushed.  The  club  might 
cheer  and  lionize  the  dashing  Newby,  but  the  memory  of  the 
eighteenth  hole  of  that  afternoon’s  match  would  never  be  effaced 
from  his  mind. 

Fighting  a  desperate,  uphill  battle,  the  youth  had  cut  his 
opponent’s  lead  of  three  up,  five  to  play,  to  all  even  on  the  seven¬ 
teenth.  To  do  this,  Talcott  had  been  forced  to  shoot  five  suc¬ 
cessive  birdies  and  now  to  win  he  must  shoot  a  sixth.  The  strain 
of  the  grueling  match  told  on  him,  however,  and  he  sliced  badly 
to  the  rough.  But  Newby,  in  attempting  to  take  advantage  of  this 
miscue,  hurried  his  back-swing  and  likewise  hooked  to  the  most 
inaccessible  part  of  the  rough. 

When  a  superficial  search  failed  to  disclose  the  ball,  the  entire 
gallery  joined  in  the  search,  but  to  no  avail.  Just  as  the  club 
official  was  about  to  award  the  match  to  Talcott,  Jim  saw  Newby 
surreptitiously  slip  a  golf  ball  from  the  pocket  of  his  blazer 
jacket,  drop  it,  stoop,  pretend  to  examine  it,  tee  it  up,  and  heard 
him  cry,  “I  have  it.”  In  a  daze,  the  youngster  saw  Newby’s 
skilled  mid-iron  send  the  white  ball  soaring  to  the  green;  in  a  daze 
he  felt  himself  flub  two  approaches  and  miss  a  ten  foot  putt;  and 
in  a  daze  he  felt  himself  shake  his  adversary’s  hand  and  heard  him 
say,  “Sorry,  kid.  Better  luck  next  year.” 

Jim  sighed,  wearily  knotted  his  cravat,  and  slipped  out  the  rear 
entrance  into  the  starlight.  The  events  of  the  afternoon  had 
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struck  him  hard.  He  had  intended  calling  on  Christine  Howell, 
the  club  president’s  daughter,  that  evening,  but  now  he  was  not 
quite  so  eager.  Christine  had  been  his  boyhood  sweetheart,  a 
slim,  demure,  young  creature  with  laughing  blue  eyes  and  a  mass 
of  golden  curls,  who  had  thoroughly  captivated  his  heart.  “No,” 
he  reflected,  “she  is  too  keen  a  golfer  to  care  about  seeing  a  loser.” 
(Which  showed  how  much  he  then  knew  about  girls.)  If  he  but 
knew  it,  it  was  not  his  defeat  but  Newby’s  dishonesty  that  hurt 
so  much.  For,  although  he  would  not  admit  it,  even  to  himself, 
he  had  felt  sure  from  the  very  beginning  that  Newby  would  beat 
him.  Jim  had  made  plans  to  matriculate  at  Princeton  a  week 
from  the  following  Monday,  but  in  his  disheartened  state,  he 
hurriedly  changed  his  plans,  packed  his  trunk,  and  boarded  the 
midnight  limited  east  that  very  night. 

And  so  Jim  Talcott  went  to  Princeton,  and  left  sorrowing  a 
pair  of  laughing  blue  eyes  that,  clouded  with  doubt,  anxiously 
awaited  the  call  that  never  came. 

Then  passed  four  years,  glorious  years  for  Jim,  whirled  madly 
into  the  gay  round  of  college  life;  four  years  in  which  he  dined, 
wined,  and  played  a  great  deal,  and  studied  not  such  a  great  deal. 
Handsome,  fearless,  he  had  captured  the  historic  college  town 
from  the  first.  The  worshiper  had  become  the  worshiped.  His 
rooms  became  the  rendezvous  for  the  pace  setters  of  the  college. 
From  New  York  to  Atlantic  City  the  highway  resounded  with 
tales  of  his  mad  exploits.  Times  without  number  he  was  on  the 
brink  of  expulsion,  yet  each  time  his  winsome  smile  would  prevail 
and  he  would  be  allowed  to  remain,  “on  admonition,”  as  he 
termed  it. 

Then  along  about  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  his  Senior 
year  Jim  got  a  grip  on  himself.  Or  perhaps  he  had  had  a  grip 
on  himself  all  along  and  merely  wished  to  sow  his  wild  oats. 
Anyway  he  suddenly  gave  up  his  carefree  habits,  kept  good  hours 
and  zealously  practiced  his  golf.  Then  when  the  warm  spring¬ 
time  rolled  around,  the  campus  was  astounded  to  find  one  James 
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Talcott  Intercollegiate  Golf  Champion,  and  star  center-fielder  on 
the  baseball  nine.  And  so  Jim  ended  his  college  days  in  a  blaze 
of  glory  after  a  very  inauspicious  start. 

He  returned  home  as  unobtrusively  as  he  had  left.  A  friend  of 
his  father’s  (editor-in-chief  of  the  Omaha  Herald)  had  offered 
him  the  position  of  Feature  Editor  of  his  city  staff,  but  as  the 
position  was  not  open  until  September,  Jim  decided  to  pass 
the  summer  at  home.  As  he  wandered  now  through  the  shady, 
winding  streets  of  his  home  town,  greeting  old  friends  and  ex¬ 
changing  Prep  school  reminiscences,  he  found  his  thoughts  run¬ 
ning  persistently  to  a  pair  of  laughing  blue  eyes  and  an  old- 
fashioned  mansion  surrounded  with  lilacs.  Jim  had  often  thought 
of  his  former  sweetheart,  but  he  had  lacked  the  moral  courage 
to  write  to  her  after  his  going  off  to  school  without  saying  good- 
by.  And  even  as  he  dreamed,  he  found  himself  standing  before 
this  self-same  mansion.  A  dim  light  in  the  sitting-room  window 
awoke  fond  memories  within  him  of  childish  games  and  parties. 
He  paused  irresolute  before  the  gate,  breathed  deeply,  and 
stepped  within. 

Christine  herself  admitted  him,  but  such  a  transformed  Chris¬ 
tine.  In  spite  of  himself  he  was  forced  to  ejaculate,  “Why,  Chrissy, 
you  are  wonderful.”  “And  does  that  surprise  you,  sir?”  she 
inquired  demurely.  “One  never  changes  to  one’s  friends,  Jim.” 
This  more  seriously  as  a  slight  flush  mantled  her  cheeks.  Four 
years  ago  he  had  left  a  pretty  little  school  girl,  today  he  found  a 
fully  developed  young  woman  of  wondrous  beauty.  “Come  in, 
Jim,”  she  said,  “Dad  will  be  so  glad  to  see  you.  You  know  he 
always  said  that  you  were  the  most  promising  golfer  the  club  had 
ever  developed.  You  can’t  imagine  how  proud  he  was  when  you 
won  the  college  championship.”  “And  is  Dad  the  only  one  glad 
to  see  me?”  he  asked  quizzically.  “No,  Jim,”  she  rejoined  simply, 
“I  never  forget  my  old  friends  even  though  they  go  off  for  years  at 
a  time  without  saying  a  word.”  Jim  reddened,  “But  Chrissy,”  he 
pleaded  weakly,  “the  tournament — I  didn’t  think  that  you 
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would  care  to  see  me  after  I  had  lost  the  match,  and  when  I 
realized  how  foolish  I  had  been  I  was  too  ashamed  to  write.”  “You 
lost!  How  perfectly  dreadful!  Someone  actually  beat  you!” 
Christine  threw  up  her  hands  in  mock  horror.  “But  there,  I  must 
catch  Dad  before  he  goes  out,”  and  rising  swiftly  she  gracefully 
swept  out  of  the  room.  Jim’s  eyes  widened  admiringly  as  he 
noted  her  supple  grace  and  athletic  carriage. 

What  a  fool  he  had  been  to  ever  suppose  that  he  had  loved  the 
painted  women  of  the  chorus  whom  he  had  so  delighted  in  “rush¬ 
ing”  but  a  few  years  ago!  Was  it  too  late  now,  he  wondered. 
Had  her  affection  for  him  cooled,  or  had  some  other  fortunate  the 
key  to  her  heart  now?  His  train  of  thought  was  broken  by  the 
entrance  of  Christine  and  Mr.  Howell,  a  bluff,  gruff,  old  gentle¬ 
man,  with  a  countenance  bronzed  by  many  a  round  of  golf.  A 
multitude  of  tiny  wrinkles  wreathed  the  corners  of  his  mouth 
when  he  smiled,  giving  him  a  very  genial  appearance  despite  his 
gruffness.  “Ah,  Talcott,  my  boy,”  he  said,  shaking  Jim’s  hand 
warmly.  “Glad  to  see  you  home  again.  Very  glad,  indeed.  Was 
talking  to  your  father  only  yesterday.  A  fine  man.  And  how’s 
the  game?  I  must  have  a  round  with  you  this  week.  Remind  me 
of  it,  Jim.  Well,  take  good  care  of  him,  little  minx,”  affection¬ 
ately  patting  Christine  on  the  shoulder,  “I  must  run  along  to  that 
business  meeting.”  At  these  words  his  face  fell,  but  quickly 
recovering  his  self-composure,  he  nodded  smilingly  to  Jim  and 
departed. 

“Poor  Dad,”  sighed  Christine  when  the  outer  door  had  closed 
behind  him,  “his  business  is  in  an  awful  state.  I  don’t  know  what 
we  should  have  done  without  Al.”  “Al?”  queried  Jim.  “Why  A1 
Newby,  stupid.”  Then  smiling,  “The  same  Al  Newby  who  caused 
such  a  disturbance  in  our  happy  home.  The  publicity  he  received 
from  winning  the  Western  Open  has  worked  wonders  for  his  stock 
company.  It  was  he  who  tided  Dad  over  his  recent  business 
slump.”  “I  didn’t  know  that  you  and  Newby  were  so  well  ac¬ 
quainted,”  Jim  began  slowly.  “Why  Jim,”  Christine  said,  a  wave 
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of  understanding  spreading  over  her  face,  “didn’t  you  receive  the 
announcement  of  our  engagement?  I  mailed  yours  myself  in 
order  to  insure  your  getting  it.”  If  a  skyscraper  had  fallen  upon 
him,  Jim  could  not  have  been  more  crushed.  “Announcement,” 
he  muttered  thickly,  “no,  I  didn’t  know,  Chrissy.  I — I  hope 
you  will  be  very  happy.”  How  he  did  it  he  could  not  say,  but  a 
moment  later  he  found  himself  on  the  street,  walking  as  if  in  a 
daze,  hat  in  hand. 

The  moon  swam  through  a  silver  haze  from  one  bank  of  clouds 
to  another.  The  crisp,  evening  breeze  cooled  his  aching  temples. 
Yet  Jim  strode  on,  unheeding.  How  could  he  know  that  a  pair  of 
sparkling  eyes  watched  his  departure  with  lingering  gaze,  or  how 
could  he  be  expected  to  hear  her  murmur  ecstatically,  “So  you  do 
care,  after  all,  my  dashing  college  gallant.” 

For  the  next  few  weeks  Jim  played  golf  unceasingly.  His 
game  had  greatly  improved  during  his  four  years  on  the  university 
course;  his  shots  were  crisper,  more  accurate.  More  and  more  he 
began  to  look  forward  to  the  approaching  club  championship.  But 
then  Newby,  too,  had  greatly  improved;  only  the  week  before  he 
had  broken  the  course  record  with  a  7 1 .  All  the  club  settled  down 
to  enjoy  the  coming  struggle  between  the  two  crack  golfers.  Jim 
had  called  upon  Christine  several  times  and  each  time  she  had 
plainly  shown  her  pleasure  at  seeing  him.  One  evening,  however, 
he  called  to  find  Newby  there  before  him.  The  same  sardonic 
smile  of  old  curled  Newby’s  mouth  when  he  saw  who  the  new  caller 
was.  “Ah,  Talcott,”  he  drawled  maddeningly,  “the  conquering 
hero  returns.  Even  went  so  far  as  to  beat  old  Eli,  I  see.  Golf 
champ,  too.  I  can  see  where  my  work  is  cut  out  for  me.  My, 
how  the  little  chap  has  grown.  I  can  remember  the  time  when 
you  used  to  wear  rompers.  Not  so  long  ago,  either.”  Jim  saw 
red;  involuntarily  his  hands  clenched  and  he  started  forward,  but 
an  anxious  glance  from  Christine  caused  him  to  subside.  Newby 
appeared  not  to  notice  and  went  on,  “Sorry  to  hurry  you  out,  old 
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man,  but  Miss  Howell  and  I  were  just  going  out  to  a  show.  Bye- 
bye.  See  you  later.” 

Fuming,  Jim  found  himself  out  of  doors.  Not  even  Christine’s 
warm  invitation  to  call  again  could  sooth  his  ruffled  feelings.  Not 
until  now  did  he  realize  how  much  he  loved  her.  Night  after 
night  he  tossed  wakefully  in  his  bed.  His  golf  suffered.  His  game 
became  erratic,  spotty.  In  an  effort  to  ease  his  heartache,  he 
assisted  the  local  Prep  school  coach  in  whipping  the  football 
squad  into  shape.  The  youngsters  idolized  him  and  when  the 
school  won  its  first  state  championship  since  its  founding,  he 
became  the  most  popular  young  man  in  all  Tacomet  County.  Yet, 
despite  his  activity,  he  could  not  dispel  a  phantom  pair  of  laugh¬ 
ing  blue  eyes  that  persisted  in  haunting  his  wakeful  hours. 

At  last  human  endurance  could  stand  it  no  longer.  He  simply 
could  not  see  her  throw  herself  away  upon  such  a  cad  as  Newby. 
He  marveled  that  he  had  ever  seen  anything  prepossessing  about 
him.  Once  his  mind  was  made  up  he  marched  straightway  to 
the  telephone.  “Hello,  Chrissy?  This  is  Jim.  May  I  call  tonight? 
Alone?  It  is  something  of  the  utmost  importance  to  me.”  Clearly, 
although  a  trifle  puzzled,  he  heard  her  softly  reply,  “Why!  Of 
course,  Jim.  I  shall  be  expecting  you  about  eight.”  Jim  hung  up 
the  receiver  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  One  step  had  been  taken  towards 
the  greatest  crisis  of  his  life. 

With  the  greatest  care  and  deliberation  he  dressed  that  evening; 
so  different  from  the  careless,  cocksure  lover  of  college  days. 
Nervously  he  fingered  his  cravat,  readjusted  his  hat  for  the  tenth 
time,  and  bade  his  mother,  “Good  evening,”  in  a  very  preoccupied 
state  of  mind.  It  was  a  glorious  night.  The  dazzling  glory  of  the 
moon  cast  a  sheen  of  jewels  through  the  lacery  of  the  trees,  the 
birds  twittered  restlessly  in  the  tree-tops,  yet  Jim  strode  on  with 
bent  head.  Christine,  herself,  admitted  him  and  led  him  into  the 
sitting-room.  Her  face  was  flushed  expectantly,  almost  happily 
anxious,  one  might  say.  Jim  impetuously  threw  himself  upon  the 
divan,  then  straightway  rose  and  commenced  to  pace  the  floor 
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nervously.  Suddenly  he  turned,  his  eyes  steely  bright.  “Chrissy, 
you  simply  shan’t  marry  Newby.”  Christine  opened  her  mouth 
indignantly,  but  he  rushed  on.  “He’s  not  your  age,  not  your  kind, 
not  half  good  enough  for  you.”  Here  he  slipped  to  her  side  and 
seized  both  of  her  unresisting  hands  in  his,  “And  Chrissy — I  love 
you.”  He  whispered  the  last  words  almost  reverently.  “It  took 
me  five  long  years  to  realize  it,  darling,  but  never,  never,  shall  he 
take  you  from  me  now.” 

Christine  laughed  nervously,  hysterically.  She  struggled  feebly 
to  free  herself  from  his  fierce  grasp;  then  settled  back  in  his  arms 
passively,  as  he  covered  her  lips  with  kisses.  “Oh,  Jim!  Why 
didn’t  you  write?  Why  didn’t  you  speak  sooner?  Couldn’t  you 
understand?  Did  you  think  it  was  Allen  that  I  loved?  I  have 
always  loved  you,  Jim.  Even  when  you  didn’t  write,  I  couldn’t 
forget  you.  But  what  could  I  do?  I  thought  you  had  forgotten, 
and  Allen  had  been  so  good  to  poor  old  Dad  that  I  couldn’t  do 
anything  else.  It’s  only  in  storybooks,  Jim,  that  the  heroine 
buries  herself  behind  convent  walls  and  pines  away  for  her  lost 
love.”  Tears  began  to  flow  slowly  down  her  cheeks.  “And  any¬ 
way,”  she  sobbed  out,  “I’m  not  engaged  any  more.  I  broke  our 
engagement  the  week  of  your  return.”  With  a  shout  of  delight  he 
swung  her  up  into  his  arms  and  started  determinedly  for  the  door. 
“Then  you’re  going  to  marry  me  right  now,”  he  announced  firmly. 

“No!  No!  No!”  she  begged,  struggling  frantically  in  his  arms. 
Reluctantly  he  released  her.  “I  promised  Allen  a  fair  chance,” 
she  said  breathlessly,  “and  I’m  going  to  keep  my  word.  Oh! 
What  shall  I  do?”  She  puckered  her  pretty  brows  in  deep 
thought,  while  Jim  fidgeted  nervously  from  one  foot  to  the  other. 
Then  slowly  her  brow  cleared,  her  dancing  little  dimple  reap¬ 
peared,  and  a  moment  later  she  was  smiling  brightly  through  her 
tears.  “I  have  it!  You  shall  fight  for  me.  No!  No!  No!^  she 
laughed  gaily  as  the  glint  of  battle  shone  in  his  eyes,  “not  with 
your  fists,  you  silly  boy,  but  on  the  golf  links;  eighteen  holes.  The 
best  golfer  receiving  my  hand  in  marriage  as  his  prize.”  Once 
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she  had  passed  judgment,  there  was  no  persuading  her.  Jim 
threatened,  coaxed,  pleaded,  and  cajoled  her,  but  to  no  avail.  She 
was  adamant.  The  match  was  set  for  a  week  from  the  following 
Sunday  morning  at  7  A.  M.,  and  the  details  having  been  arranged 
she  handed  him  his  hat  and  hurried  him,  still  expostulating  feebly, 
out  the  door. 

How  Newby  received  the  news,  Jim  never  heard,  but  he  himself 
practiced  golf  feverishly.  Every  day,  rain  or  shine,  found  him  on 
the  links,  playing  each  shot  with  meticulous  care.  His  months’ 
layoff  had  sadly  impaired  his  golf,  but  by  dint  of  incessant  prac¬ 
tice,  he  now  rapidly  regained  his  old  form.  The  day  of  the  match 
dawned  crisp  and  clear;  the  mountain  air  was  redolent  of  flowers, 
yet  far  away  the  snow-tipped  mountain  peaks  gleaming  coldly  in 
the  sunlight  presaged  an  early  winter.  Jim,  who  had  been  up 
since  sunrise,  was  the  first  to  reach  the  clubhouse.  At  seven 
sharp  Newby  appeared,  debonair  as  usual  and  smiling  benignly 
upon  all  the  world.  Both  nodded  curtly  without  speaking,  and, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  they  strode  to  the  first  tee. 

Newby  won  the  toss  and  sent  his  drive  skimming  past  the  direc¬ 
tion  flag,  a  good  300  yards  away.  Talcott’s  drive  was  not  quite 
so  long,  but  was  nicely  on  with  his  brassie  second.  Both  were 
down  in  par  4’s.  The  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  holes  were 
likewise  halved,  both  shooting  two  under  par,  but  whereas  Newby 
was  playing  easily,  Jim  was  forced  to  constantly  press  his  shots 
in  order  to  hold  on  even  terms  with  his  more  experienced  oppo¬ 
nent.  At  the  short,  heavily  trapped  sixth,  Newby  drew  first 
blood;  his  mashie  was  nicely  on  in  one,  while  Jim  was  short  in  the 
edge  of  the  rough.  Despite  a  nice  recovery,  Jim  required  two  putts 
and  lost  the  hole,  3  and  4.  The  two  then  proceeded  to  halve  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  holes  with  two  birdie  3’s  and  a  par  4. 
But  on  the  tenth  Talcott  flubbed  his  drive,  and  Newby,  quick  to 
take  advantage,  lashed  mightily  into  his  ball  and  sent  it  soaring  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  green,  328  yards  away.  He  sank  his  long 
putt  for  an  eagle  2  and  was  two  up.  This  hole  Jim  regained  on 
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the  long  thirteenth  by  exploding  his  approach  shot  from  the 
depths  of  a  bunker  to  within  three  inches  of  the  pin,  very  effec¬ 
tually  stymying  Newby.  From  this  hole  on,  both  struggled  des¬ 
perately,  but  with  no  advantage  on  either  side. 

At  the  seventeenth,  Newby  was  still  one  up  with  two  holes  to 
play.  Talcott  had  by  this  time  thrown  caution  to  the  four  winds 
and  was  snapping  into  each  stroke  with  every  ounce  of  power  he 
possessed.  He  appeared  to  improve  with  each  passing  hole,  while 
Newby  seemed  less  sure  of  himself  and  held  his  slim  lead  only  by 
a  series  of  miraculously  lucky  putts.  A  bad  hook  out  of  bounds 
was  the  result  of  his  nervousness,  and  this  stroke  cost  him  the 
hole,  for  Jim  calmly  proceeded  to  drive  one  down  the  middle  of 
the  fairway,  was  on  in  two,  and  sank  his  putt  tying  up  the  match. 
The  thought  suddenly  flashed  over  Jim  that  the  situation  was 
identical  with  that  of  five  years  ago  and  he  wondered  if  Newby 
would  get  a  similar  opportunity  to  cheat.  Perhaps  the  same 
thought  was  in  Newby’s  mind,  for  both  golfers  once  again  sliced 
badly  to  the  rough.  The  lies  in  each  case  were  practically  unplay¬ 
able,  and  the  only  logical  thing  to  do  was  to  play  safe  to  the  fair¬ 
way  with  a  niblick,  and  play  three  for  the  green.  This,  Jim,  being 
away,  immediately  did,  but  even  as  he  turned,  he  knew  that  all 
was  not  well,  for  Newby  was  calmly  waggling  his  brassie,  and  the 
ball  that  but  a  moment  before  was  hopelessly  buried  was  now 
nicely  teed  up  on  a  mound  of  turf. 

Words  of  anger  sprang  to  his  lips,  but  resolutely  he  stifled  them. 
He  heard  the  sharp  “click”  of  the  cleanly  struck  ball  and  gritted 
his  teeth  as  Newby  casually  remarked,  “Right  on,  kid.”  Two 
minutes  later  he  hardly  recognized  his  own  voice  as  he  hoarsely 
muttered,  “You  win,  Newby,”  while  a  dull,  consuming  anger 
gnawed  at  his  bosom.  Blindly,  he  stumbled  from  the  clubhouse; 
he  wanted  to  run,  to  shout,  to  strike  someone,  anyone;  and  behind 
him  sounded  the  same  ironical  chuckle.  Straightway  upon  reach¬ 
ing  home,  he  hastened  to  pack  his  grip.  He  wanted  to  fly  far 
away.  He  would  roam  the  far  corners  of  the  world  until  his 
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money  was  gone,  and  then — Well,  the  future  would  take  care  of 
itself.  But  even  as  he  laid  his  plans  he  knew  that  he  would  never 
forget;  knew  that  a  pair  of  laughing  blue  eyes  and  a  mass  of 
golden  curls  would  haunt  him  all  the  days  of  his  life.  Musing 
darkly,  the  telephone  shrilly  interrupted  his  reverie,  and  he  was 
astounded  to  hear  a  demure  little  voice  ask,  “Aren’t  you  going  to 
claim  your  prize,  Jim?”  He  gasped  wildly,  “But  I  thought — 
I  thought — ”  “Yes,  you  thought  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
thinks,  that  the  winner  inevitably  gains  the  prize.  But  I  saw  it 
all  through  field-glasses  from  the  club.  Did  you  think  I  was 
going  to  sit  stupidly  at  home  when  my  future  happiness  was  at 
stake?  And  oh!  the  cad,  I  never  loved  him,  but  I  at  least  respected 
him.  But  now,  how  I  despise  him!  And  Jim,  Dad  told  me  last 
night  for  the  first  time  how  Newby  won  the  club  championship 
five  years  ago.  He,  too,  saw  Newby  drop  the  ball.  And  you  never 
said  a  word.  Oh!  I  think  it  was  won — ” 

But  at  that  particular  moment  Jim  was  ringing  her  door-bell. 
He  did  not  go  to  the  far  corners  of  the  world  alone. 

Henry  G.  Lawler,  ’26. 


In  Nativitate  Domini 


"I^IDETE  ccelie  Regem, 

*  Qui  feret  nobis  crucem, 
Donetque  nobis  legem, 
Venite  vos  ad  Ducem! 
Adorate,  implorate, 
Hunc  Puerulum  Amate, 
Honorate  et  laudate 
Angelorum  Dominum! 


Castissima  Maria, 

Est  vere  Mater  Dei, 

Est  nobis  coeli  Via, 

Fons  sanctae  nobis  spei. 

Omnes  mentes,  omnes  gentes 
Maris  Stellam  Te  credentes 
Semper  celebrant,  canentes 
Te  Reginam  hominum. 
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Nunc  Joseph  ibi  stabat, 

Est  custos  Agni  Dei; 

E  ccelis  vox  clamabat, 

Pax  terris,  laudes  Ei!” 
Tantis  in  laboribus 
Fortis,  in  rigoribus 
Firmus  eras;  e  doloribus 
Venit  tibi  Gaudium. 


Francis  P.  Moran,  ’27. 
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Cicero — A  Politician  or  a  Statesman? 


HE  world  is  never  so  profuse  as  in  its  panegyrics —and 
the  more  removed  on  the  hazy  horizon  of  history  is  the 
object,  the  more  profuse  are  the  panegyrics.  Always,  so 
to  speak,  there  is  the  slightest  touch  of  ancestor-worship  in  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  past  and  its  traditions  in  all  such  panegyrics.  At 
mention  of  the  Prehistoric  Age,  the  world  stands  in  awe.  For  the 
Stone  Age,  the  Bronze  Age,  the  Iron  Age,  they  have  nothing  but 
immeasurable  reverence.  The  rise  and  fall  of  Greece  and  Rome 
all  but  move  them  to  tears.  The  dramatic  figures  moving  some¬ 
what  grotesquely  across  this  shadowy  stage  impress  them  in¬ 
effably, — although  they  would,  undoubtedly,  be  at  a  loss  precisely 
to  explain  the  significance  of  not  a  few  of  them.  One,  especially — 
Diogenes,  we  recall — spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  a  wine- 
cask;  the  rest  he  devoted  to  the  exciting  task  of  finding  an  honest 
man — carrying  a  lantern,  the  better  to  aid  him  in  the  impossible 
search ! 

If  the  world  panegyrize  such  men  as  this,  then  we  have,  in  part, 
the  explanation  for  Cicero’s  exalted  position  in  history.  At  the 
outset,  permit  us  to  say  that  with  Cicero,  the  orator  and  author, 
we  have  no  quarrel.  As  to  Cicero,  the  office-seeker  and  office¬ 
holder, — this  is  our  task. 

If  we  are  to  rely  upon  his  speeches  as  infallible  sources  of  truth, 
Cicero  was  everything  that  no  man  could  ever  be! — the  conser¬ 
vator  patriae ,  and  an  ambitious  politician.  The  result  is  that 
quite  unique  non-entity,  an  intrinsic  contradiction.  Cicero  admits 
that  he  was  the  conservator  patriae.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
forced  to  designate  him  as  a  politician,  and  a  poor  one  at  that.  It 
is,  of  course,  evident  that  no  politician,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  was  ever  of  such  service  to  his  country, — much  less  Cicero. 

From  the  very  beginning,  Cicero  was  moved  by  an  inordinate 
love  of  power  and  glory.  Although  a  member  of  the  equites  by 
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birth,  he  aspired  to  curule  office — an  honor  rarely  accorded  to  any 
but  members  of  the  ordo  senatorius.  The  first  rung  of  cursus 
honorum  he  attained  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  and  under  circum¬ 
stances  replete  with  political  pretense  as  well  as  subterfuges. 
Sulla  had  died  in  the  year  78  B.  C.,  and  the  dictatorship  had 
resolved  itself  into  an  oligarchy.  Force  had  established  it;  force 
was  necessary  to  confirm  it.  In  the  face  of  this  oligarchy  were 
arrayed  a  thousand  and  one  opposing  factions,  united  only  in  that 
rather  general  opposition  to  the  Sullan  tyrants.  This  general 
opposition  was  known  rather  indefinitely  as  the  Populares  or  Pop¬ 
ular  Party,  and  included  colonials  (franchised  and  others),  f reed- 
men,  dissatisfied  capitalists,  proletarians,  ex-plebeians,  the  pro¬ 
scribed  and  the  bankrupt.  Surely,  the  Popular  Party,  at  the  time, 
represented  four-fifths  of  the  Italian  Domain.  It  was  at  this 
stage  that  Cicero  aspired  to  the  quaestorship.  It  was  to  his  in¬ 
terests  to  identify  himself  with  the  Populares,  representing,  as 
they  did,  the  greater  part  of  Italy.  This  marks  the  birth  of 
Cicero’s  guiding  motto,  “Choose  a  winner.”  As  Mommsen  (“His¬ 
tory  of  Rome,”  vol.  4)  says,  “Such  efforts  were  not  of  much  im¬ 
portance,  if  the  opponent  (Cicero)  desired  nothing  farther  than 
by  their  means  to  procure  for  himself  a  curule  chair,  and  then  to 
sit  in  it  contentedly  for  the  rest  of  his  life.”  Thenceforth,  we 
notice  that  Cicero’s  party  affiliations  are  many  and  varied,  accord¬ 
ing  as  his  political  ambitions  warrant. 

After  returning  from  his  quaestorship  in  Sicily  (where  he  spent 
a  year  in  “itching”  to  return  once  more  to  the  political  fray),  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Senate — that  peculiar  legislative  body  auto¬ 
matically  admitting  to  its  membership  all  past  curule  officers. 
This  seemed  to  be  a  better  method  of  caring  for  erstwhile  curule 
officers  than  the  establishing  of  a  Home  for  Aged  Politicians.  In 
addition,  it  offered  a  respite  between  the  stages  of  the  Cursus 
honorum.  Being  now  a  senator,  Cicero  sought  the  support  of  the 
Senatorial  or  Patrician  Party,  and  it  was,  in  a  large  measure,  with 
this  help  that  he  won  the  curule  aedileship  in  64  B.  C. — at  the 
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lowest  age  permitted  by  law.  In  fact  he  attained  all  his  govern¬ 
ment  positions  at  the  lowest  age  allowed  legally, — and  of  this  fact 
he  never  ceased  to  shout.  A  few  months  before  taking  office  as 
aedile,  Cicero  had  called  to  account  a  certain  Gaius  Verres,  “one  of 
the  most  wretched  of  the  creatures  of  Sulla,  and  one  of  the  worst 
scourges  of  the  provincials,”  on  a  charge  of  criminal  extortion. 
The  case  was  clearly  against  Verres.  A  short  brief  would  have 
sufficed  to  condemn  him  to  disgraceful  exile,  but  Cicero  has  other 
things  in  view — the  praetorship  and  consulship.  Accordingly, 
Cicero  prepared  a  voluminous  speech,  which  was  never  fully  de¬ 
livered — much  to  Cicero’s  chagrin,  no  doubt — since  Verres  fled  to 
Massilea,  and  his  counsel  refused  to  offer  any  defense.  Yet  Cicero 
published  his  damning  evidence,  and  the  effort  was  not  in  vain. 
His  popularity  was  assured,  and  three  years  later  (66  B.  C.),  he 
was  elected  praetor.  He  was  now  in  a  position  to  make  his  pres¬ 
ence  felt  in  Rome. 

His  first  significant  public  act  was  his  support  of  the  lex 
Manilla  (Oratio  pro  lege  Manilla) .  What  persuaded  Cicero  to 
support  this  bill  is  hard  to  determine.  Behind  the  whole  scene 
was  Pompey,  burning  with  the  desire  for  dictatorial  power,  yet 
fearful  to  ask  for  it.  One  Gaius  Manilius,  who  had,  as  tribune 
through  unwise  legislation,  antagonized  both  democrats  and  aris¬ 
tocrats  sought  to  secure  political  protection  under  Pompey  and, 
hence,  proposed  the  law  which  bears  his  name.  Mommsen  says, 
“The  Manilian  proposal  was  acceptable  to  none  of  the  political 
parties,  yet  it  scarcely  anywhere  encountered  serious  organized 
resistance.”  Again  Cicero  very  skillfully  chooses  sides — always 
with  the  winner.  The  Manilian  law  was  dangerous,  not  merely 
because  it  accorded  dictatorial  powers,  subversive  of  all  Roman 
liberty,  but  because  it  accorded  dictatorial  power  to  a  dangerous 
man — Cn.  Pompeius,  one  of  the  most  insidious  patricians  in  Rome 
at  the  time.  Yet  Cicero — who  always  chose  a  winner — joined  the 
struggle — if  there  was  any  struggle  about  the  whole  question — 
and  pushed  the  bill  through.  That  Pompey  did  not  abuse  his 
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almost  despotic  power  is  not  due  to  Cicero.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Cicero  cared  little  as  long  as  he  had  gained  his  end — increased 
popularity  and  the  protection  of  one  of  Rome’s  greatest  tyrants. 

With  such  unprecedented  political  support  his  consulship  was 
now  only  a  matter  of  time.  It  is  well  to  note  that,  heretofore, 
Cicero  has  not  been  a  member  of  any  definite  party.  He  has  not 
so  much  as  favored  any  political  party.  In  fact,  his  affiliations 
have  been  with  associated  parties  on  almost  unanimously  passed 
measures.  Wise  Cicero!  But  the  consulship  shows  us  Cicero  as 
a  master  of  bungling  politics  and  hopeless  subterfuges.  In  63 
B.  C.,  he  was  elected  consul.  His  election,  although  it  may  have 
satisfied  Cicero,  and  flattered  his  ambitions,  was  attended  by  no 
outbursts  of  patriotic  fervor.  Truthfully  to  speak,  Cicero  was 
elected  to  the  consulship  by  a  trick  of  fortune.  Opposed  to  him 
were  Catilina,  the  slinking  hyena  of  the  Catilinian  conspiracies, 
and  Gaius  Antonius  (the  son  of  the  great  orator  and  political 
juggler).  Catilina  and  his  colleague  had  been  causing  no  end  of 
trouble  for  the  conservative  element  in  Rome,  and  in  fact  for  all 
adherents  of  stable  government.  Since  66  B.  C.  they  had  made 
several  ineffectual  attempts  to  control,  by  armed  force,  the  elec¬ 
tioneering  in  the  Campus.  In  the  election  of  63  B.  C.,  the  Senato¬ 
rial  Party  proposed  Cicero  for  Consul,  in  the  hope  of  defeating  the 
conspiracy  clique.  Had  the  Senatorial  Party  proposed  a  strong 
character,  a  real  leader,  the  conspirators  would  have  been  forced 
to  open  warfare,  since  they  knew  that  they  could  never  defeat  a 
strong  candidate  in  an  honest  election.  Rioting  would  have  re¬ 
sulted,  and  Catilina  and  his  gangsters  would  have  triumphed, 
since  they  were  prepared  for  any  emergency.  The  Senatorial 
Party,  thus,  proposed  a  “weak”  man  by  way  of  compromise  and 
deception.  This  man  was  Cicero,  who,  because  he  had  no  definite 
affiliations,  and,  in  fact,  because  he  belonged  to  any  or  every 
party,  or  all  parties  combined,  was  not  consequently  directly 
opposed  in  a  political  manner  to  Catilina  and  his  colleague. 
(Mommsen  tells  us  that  at  one  time  Cicero  even  had  Catilina  for  a 
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client.  Mommsen,  vol.  4,  p.  208.)  By  a  stroke  of  fortune, 
Cicero  was  elected  a  consul,  although  his  colleague,  as  consul,  was 
Antonius,  who  led  the  polls. 

With  the  full  account  of  the  Catilinian  conspiracies,  we  will 
not  weary  the  reader.  For  an  accurate  description  of  them,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  Mommsen,  vol.  4,  pp.  203-228.  The  conspir¬ 
ators  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  petered  out  by  the  time  of  Cicero’s 
election — although  Cicero  never  grew  tired  of  shouting 
“Conservavi  Patriam.”  Repeated  failure  had  disheartened 
Catilina,  and  at  Faesulae  the  uprising  proved  to  be  a 
flash  in  the  pan — more  noise  and  smoke  than  damage.  But  even 
the  small  part  which  Cicero  played  was  badly  managed.  As  early 
as  the  beginning  of  63  B.  C.  Cicero  had  full  knowledge  of  the 
plans  of  the  conspirators,  but  he  deliberately  allowed  them  to  pro¬ 
ceed  unmolested,  the  more  to  enhance  his  exposition  and  frustra¬ 
tion  of  them  in  the  end.  While  Cicero  maintained  this  watch-and- 
wait  policy  in  the  hope  of  attaining  greater  glory,  Catilina  had 
pushed  the  tentacles  of  his  conspiracy  as  far  as  the  Asiatic, 
African,  Spanish  and  Gallic  Provinces.  The  conspiracy  appar¬ 
ently  was  gaining  tremendous  strength  from  Cicero’s  procrastinat¬ 
ing  methods.  Luckily  for  Cicero  all  this  strength  was  merely 
superficial.  Had  it  been  real,  Roman  history  might  have  been 
different — thanks  to  Cicero,  who  could  have  earned  no  worse 
political  reputation  than  he  has  already  earned. 

When,  finally,  the  conspiracy  had  died  out,  rather  than  been 
crushed  out,  Cicero,  who  somehow  or  other  realized  that  he  had 
been  robbed  of  an  anticipated  public  show,  very  nobly  decided  to 
make  the  leaders  in  the  conspiracy  pay.  Accordingly,  he  had  the 
entire  number  of  them,  five  in  all,  strangled  to  death  in  the 
Tullianum, — despite  the  fact  that,  as  Roman  citizens,  they  were 
entitled  to  the  right  of  provocatis,  an  appeal  to  the  people.  But, 
as  far  as  Cicero  was  concerned,  these  matters  had  to  be  precipi¬ 
tated.  He  now  was  making  good  the  time  lost  in  dilly-dallying 
— a  strictly  Ciceronian  procedure.  Late  on  the  evening  of  the 
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fifth  of  December,  Cicero  majestically  addressed  the  expectant 
citizens  in  the  Forum.  Coming  upon  group  after  group,  he  said 
to  each  one,  “They  are  dead.7’  A  few  moments  before,  Catilina 
and  his  four  companions  had  been  executed.  To  Cicero,  those 
three  words  represented  a  life’s  ambition  realized;  to  us,  another 
faux  pas. 

But  Cicero  had  now  to  pay  for  his  zigzag,  staggering  policies. 
One  Clodius  (on  whom  Cicero  had  a  delicious  revenge  in  the 
action  Pro  Milone)  sponsored  a  bill  which  called  for  the  exile  of 
anyone  who  should  deprive  a  Roman  citizen  of  the  right  of  pro- 
vocatis.  By  a  peculiar  character  of  all  Roman  laws,  legislation 
applied  to  the  past  as  well  as  to  the  present  and  future,  and  Cicero 
was  exiled. 

It  is  curious  to  note  here  that  Pompey,  whom  Cicero  had  as  a 
protector  for  a  short  while  through  his  Oratio  pro  lege  Manilla, 
was  his  opponent  during  the  Catilinian  conspiracies.  Pompey  and 
Caesar  (two  more  historical  idols,  hopelessly  splashed  with  mud) 
were  almost  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  conspiracies,  and,  it  seems, 
would  have  been  satisfied  each  with  half  of  the  Italian  Domain,  as 
their  shares  of  the  booty.  Now,  when  Cicero,  facing  exile, 
needed  a  friend,  he  had  none  to  be  found.  Difficult  enough  to 
find  his  friends, — he  did  not  even  know  his  enemies.  It  was  a 
case  of  “Every  man  for  himself,  and  Rome  for  us  all,”  but  like 
Pompey  and  Caesar,  Cicero  found  that  Rome  was  not  for  the  ask¬ 
ing,  or  even  for  the  taking. 

Cicero’s  exile  quieted  him — for  a  while  at  least.  Besides 
devoting  himself  to  literary  compositions,  he  had  much  time  in 
which  to  contemplate  his  mistakes,  and  to  realize  what  Roman 
politics  meant — to  a  politician. 

Having  promised  the  Senatorial  Party  that  he  would  not  create 
any  factional  opposition  to  them,  he  was  allowed  to  return.  From 
the  time  of  his  return  in  57  B.  C.  to  50  B.  C.,  Cicero’s  life  was 
free  from  politics,  although  in  order  to  keep  him  occupied  and  thus 
quiet,  the  government  appointed  him  again  in  53  B.  C.  to  succeed 
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the  son  of  Crossus,  and  proconsul  to  Cilicia  in  51  B.  C.  One  event 
alone  stands  during  this  period  of  seven  years, — his  speech  for 
Milo,  in  which  he  took  sweet  revenge  on  Clodius,  even  though  Clo- 
dius  was  dead.  But  Cicero  lacerated  Clodius,  nevertheless, — killed 
him  once  more,  as  it  were.  The  speech  is  a  model  of  oratorical 
composition  and  political  hypocrisy,  but  was  never  delivered  as 
written.  In  the  presence  of  the  armed  guard  surrounding  the 
courthouse,  and  within  sound  of  the  Clodius  mob  howling  without, 
Cicero  delivered  a  halting,  hesitating  speech.  Later,  like  a  true 
politician,  he  published  his  speech,  known  as  the  Oratio  proMilone, 
which  was  a  speech  Cicero  would  never  have  dared  to  deliver 
amid  that  turbulent  scene.  His  cringing  flattery  of  Caesar,  his 
embittered  denunciation  of  Clodius  and  the  Clodians  (in  an  un¬ 
delivered  speech)  would  sicken  all  but  the  most  confirmed 
admirers  of  Cicero.  As  an  undelivered  speech  it  was  harmless. 
Had  it  been  delivered,  Cicero’s  death  might  have  been  much 
earlier — at  the  hands  of  the  Clodians. 

Cicero  now  approached  his  final  bow  on  the  stage  of  Roman 
history.  Pompey  and  Caesar,  it  seems,  had  agreed  on  dividing  the 
world  between  themselves,  but  had  disagreed  as  to  just  how  it 
should  be  divided.  Cicero  returned  from  Cilicia  in  50  B.  C.  and 
with  characteristic  obsequiousness  sided  with  his  good  friend 
Pompey.  (We  really  believe  that  at  times  Pompey  was  utterly 
unconscious  of  Cicero’s  existence.  His  actions  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  prove  this.)  Of  course,  Pompey  was  defeated  at  Pharsalia, 
but  Cicero,  having  never  chosen  a  loser — as  far  as  he  was  con¬ 
cerned — very  quickly  turned  to  Caesar,  and  all  but  shook  hands 
with  him  and  congratulated  him  on  his  victory.  Caesar,  himself, 
having  been  in  many  a  precarious  situation,  pardoned  him,  realiz¬ 
ing  that  Cicero  and  Ciceronianism  were  more  of  an  ornament  in 
Rome  than  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitoline  Hill. 

But  Cicero  had  not  yet  learned  politics,  although  he  had  been 
dabbling  in  them  for  thirty  years  or  more.  When  Cassius, 
Antonius  and  Lepidus  ruled  the  Roman  Domain  so  despotically 
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after  the  assassination  of  Caesar  and  the  fall  of  the  Republic, 
Cicero,  whether  from  love  of  his  good  friend  Jidins  Ccesar  (Caesar 
had  been  wary  of  Cicero  ever  since  the  Catilinian  conspiracies,  and 
in  fact,  it  was  at  that  time  that  Caesar  learned  to  discount  him  at 
ninety  per  cent),  or  from  love  of  his  favorite  institution,  the 
Republic,  or  from  pure  personal  hostility  to  Antonius,  led  fiery 
opposition  to  the  tyrants,  and  finally  signed  his  death-warrant 
when  he  delivered  his  Philippic.  Antonius,  apparently,  was  the 
one  man  in  Rome  who  would  brook  no  opposition, — much  less 
Ciceronian  tactics.  To  rid  himself  of  Cicero,  and  his  opposition 
to  the  Second  Triumvirate,  Antonius  ordered  his  death,  and  Cicero 
was  accordingly  murdered  by  hirelings  who  were  obtained  for  the 
occasion  at  the  price  of  a  few  sesterces. 

Such  was  the  passing  of  Cicero, — a  man  who  did  his  best  to 
raise  his  voice  above  all  the  political  din  and  wrangling  that 
annoyed  Rome  for  twenty-five  years.  For  all  that,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  tragic  in  his  death.  He  had  been  warned  of  the  plans  of 
Antonius.  He  might  have  escaped,  and  was,  in  fact,  on  the  verge 
of  doing  so.  But  the  old  political  urge  came  over  him  once  more. 
The  desire  for  a  last  Ciceronian  display  was  not  to  be  denied.  A 
final  dramatic  flourish,  and  he  would  retire  gracefully  from  the 
boards.  He  had  his  farewell  message  ready,  and  rendered  it  with 
all  the  pathos  worthy  only  of  Cicero — “Let  me  die  in  the  land  that 
I  have  so  often  saved.”  In  the  early  years  of  his  first  proconsul¬ 
ship  the  phrase  conservator  patrioe  had  been  a  refreshing  mem¬ 
ory.  Later,  it  became  an  evanescent  delusion.  Finally,  in  the 
form  of  a  phantasm,  it  must  have  frightened  him  in  his  dreams. 
Now  that  death  was  upon  him,  it  beckoned  as  a  celestial  mirage. 
Constant  repetition  of  this  phrase  had  made  the  rendition  of  his 
farewell  words  all  but  a  spontaneous  act.  More  than  likely 
Cicero’s  last  words  were  known  in  Rome  even  before  word  of  his 
death  was  received — so  often  had  the  citizens  listened  to  Cicero, 
as  he  recounted  himself  the  hero  of  the  Catilinian  conspiracies. 

Cicero  is  the  immortal  prototype  of  the  orator  emancipated 
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from  definite  partisan  politics.  “Without  insight,  opinion,  or 
purpose,”  he  became  successively  democrat,  aristocrat,  or  tool  of 
tyrannical  regents.  As  an  egotist,  he  is  quite  unique.  Whenever 
he  exhibited  the  semblance  of  disinterested  action,  the  question  to 
which  he  devoted  himself,  had,  as  a  rule,  already  been  solved. 
Thus  he  came  forward  against  Verres  when  the  man  was  as  good 
as  hanged.  In  the  same  trial  he  denounced  senatorial  judicia, 
when  these,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  already  been  relegated  to  the 
junk-heap  of  discarded  Roman  traditions.  On  the  discussion  of 
the  Gabinian  law,  he  was  silent;  the  Manilian  law,  which  he  de¬ 
fended,  had  already  met  with  little  or  no  opposition.  He  thun¬ 
dered  against  Catilina,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Catilina  was  on 
the  eve  of  departing  from  Rome,  and  the  conspiracy  about  to  die 
from  just  senile  decay.  No  serious  matter  was  ever  settled  by 
his  political  sagesse — if  he  had  any.  He  was  never  so  valiant  as 
in  petty  quarrels,  and  never  so  loud  as  in  knocking  down  rows  of 
wooden  soldiers.  Imaginary  foes  he  fought  with  true  Ciceronian 
vigor;  powerful  and  tyrannical  dictators  or  regents  he  courted 
and  flattered.  Before  Gesar  and  Pompey,  an  obsequious  syc¬ 
ophant;  in  the  presence  of  the  electorate  or  senate,  a  vociferous 
politician.  How  he  must  have  thrilled  the  Roman  Forum  during 
his  quaestorship  and  aedileship.  But  the  people — like  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  and  the  remaining  aristocrats  and  capitalists,  who 
tried  their  best  regularly,  each  succeeding  year,  to  pack  the 
Roman  Domain  into  so  many  boxes,  and  cart  it  off  to  some 
secluded  spot  for  spoliation — learned  to  set  a  real  value  on  Cicero 
— a  good  speech, — a  pleasant  afternoon  in  the  Forum, — a  few  idle 
moments  occupied  when  the  Colosseum  had  no  exciting  program. 
That  was  what  Cicero  meant  to  them, — nothing  more. 

Edward  P.  O’Callahan,  ’25. 
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Perchance  He’ll  Come 

C  PURNED  postulants,  they  sought  a  place 

^  Where  He  might  rest  His  head, — 

No  welcome,  merely  mocking  jest, — 

Well  might  His  Heart  have  bled! 

Let  the  candles  welcome  all  tonight, 

He  may  come  seeking  alms; 

No  stranger  from  your  fireside  guard, 

The  poor  may  merit  psalms. 

They  found  no  place  to  shelter  Him, 

Disdain  was  frowned  from  all, 

And  yet  the  humblest  shepherd  hut 

Surpassed  the  temple  hall. 

The  feast  of  Love  is  here  tonight, 

And  angels  hover  near; 

Take  down  all  bars,  for  surely  there 

Can  be  no  need  of  fear. 

He  did  not  open  first  His  eyes 

Upon  a  flowered  shrine, 

Humility  was  where  He  lay, 

For  oride  is  not  Divine. 

▲ 

Then  let  not  shame  prevent  tonight 
Your  welcoming  within 
The  poorest  wretch  oppressed  by  cold — 
Tonight  shall  banish  sin. 

The  hostler  who  made  place  for  Him 
Upon  that  Christmas  morn, 

Was  crowned, — the  more,  he  could  not  know 
That  Christ,  the  Lord,  was  born. 

Open  wide  your  home  tonight, 

And  bid  good  cheer  to  all, 

For  Christ,  the  Lord,  may  come  again 
And  at  your  portal  call. 

John  F.  Cray,  ’25. 
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B.  O’Wulf 


ONG  ago  in  the  palmy  days  of  fable  when 
dragons  were  as  truly  numerous  as  dino- 
|  saurs  are  today,  there  lived  on  a  little 
mountain  of  Northern  Wales  a  brawny, 
Celtic,  nomadic  chieftain,  named  B.  O’Wulf. 


Ages  before,  B.  O’Wulf’s  forefathers  had 
emigrated  from  the  Emerald  Isle,  and  after 


sundry  wanderings  had  finally  decided  to  browse  their  cattle 
among  the  virgin  fields  astride  this  little  mountain  in  Wales. 

Some  two  centuries  after  the  initial  settlement  we  find  the  little 
colony  governed  by  the  famous  B.  O’Wulf.  This  young  man  had 


inherited  the  chieftainship  by  direct  descent — his  father  holding 


the  same  office  before  him. 

Now,  B.  O’Wulf’s  father  had  made  a  name  for  himself  as  a 
warrior  throughout  that  part  of  the  world  known  as  the  British 
Isles  and  B.  O’Wulf  had  inherited  his  father’s  reputation  along 
with  his  patrimony.  However,  it  must  be  explained  here  that 
whatever  else  B.  O’Wulf  may  have  been,  he  was  not  a  warrior. 
He  was  a  runner — the  fastest  in  his  tribe — a  swimmer  of  no  mean 
ability,  but  a  warrior — no!  His  mother,  Mrs.  O’Wulf,  had  seen 
to  that.  Of  a  determined  nature,  Mrs.  O’Wulf,  after  her  husband 
had  been  slain  in  battle,  vowed  she  would  not  lose  her  son  in  like 
fashion.  Hence  she  instilled  in  the  young  B.  O’Wulf  a  distaste 
for  conflict — saw  that  he  engaged  in  no  rough  and  tumble — told 
the  lad  dire  stories  of  pain  and  punishment,  and  all  in  all  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  the  youth  a  trifle  chicken-hearted.  But  the 
world  knew  naught  of  this  interior  weakness  of  B.  O’Wulf’s — it 
knew  him  only  as  B.  O’Wulf,  the  son  of  a  famous  warrior.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  since  exteriorly  B.  O’Wulf  was  built  like  a  mountain, 
people  knew  him  as  a  “big”  man  and  they  took  it  for  granted  he 
was  brave. 
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All  well  and  good,  some  one  may  say,  but  tell  us  how  did  this 
young  fellow  come  by  his  name — and  what’s  the  idea  of  that 
solitary  initial — “B”?  The  explanation  is  simple — very!  His 
last  name,  O’Wulf,  he  inherited  from  his  father  and  his  first  was 
the  fault  of  his  mother,  who  was  also  responsible  for  its  abbrevia¬ 
tion  to  “B.” 

It  seems  that  the  good  woman,  Mrs.  O’Wulf,  was  a  meticulous 
attendant  at  the  Druidic  services.  During  the  course  of  her  devo¬ 
tions,  the  melodious  pronunciation  of  the  word  “Baltassar”  had 
been  the  source  of  much  charm  to  her  auricular  organs.  Indeed, 
such  was  the  fascination  of  this  particular  word  that  almost  from 
the  very  minute  her  son  was  born,  she  had  insisted  he  be  called 
“Baltassar.”  Hence  O’Wulf’s  first  name — “Baltassar.” 

Now  it  so  happened  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  discretionable 
years  of  “Baltassar”  he  had  suffered  much  irritating  ridicule  from 
his  Celtic  companions  with  respect  to  the  name  his  mother  had 
wished  upon  him.  In  short,  so  great  had  become  his  antipathy 
towards  this  name  that  on  the  day  of  his  installation  as  chief  of 
his  tribe,  “Baltassar”  had  decreed  that  henceforth  he  was  to  be 
known  simply  as  B.  O’Wulf.  And  B.  O’Wulf  it  was  from  that 
time  on. 

So  much  for  the  nominal  history  of  B.  O’Wulf.  Now  for  the 
life  story  of  B.  O’Wulf. 

B.  O’Wulf’s  early  days  as  chief  had  been  tinged  with  monotony. 
In  fact,  the  placidity  of  his  existence  had  begun  to  pall  on  B. 
O’Wulf,  until  one  day  news  was  brought  that  his  father’s  friend, 
Horscar,  King  of  the  Candanavians,  was  pestered  by  a  monster 
dragon  named  Swindel,  who  was  engaged  in  depredating  his 
dominions. 

B.  O’Wulf’s  aid  was  solicited,  and  in  spite  of  his  mother’s 
objections  and  his  own  inherent  dislike  for  a  fracas  of  any  kind, 
popular  opinion  was  so  strong  that  he  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him¬ 
self  to  go  to  the  aid  of  his  father’s  friend,  King  Horscar.  So,  tak- 
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ing  his  heaviest  bark  and  fourteen  of  his  henchmen,  B.  O’Wulf  set 
out  for  the  kingdom  of  the  Candanavians. 

Arriving  at  Horscar’s  realm,  representatives  of  the  ruler  brought 
the  little  group  to  the  king’s  Mead  Hall,  where  there  was  great 
rejoicing  and  not  a  little  drinking. 

After  much  ado  and  more  drinking,  a  council  was  held  and  it 
was  decided  that  a  ballot  should  be  cast  and  the  warrior  receiving 
the  most  black  pebbles  should  combat  the  dragon.  There  were 
twenty-four  present  at  the  council,  and  when  the  votes  were 
counted,  it  was  found  that  twenty-four  black  pebbles  had  been 
cast  for  B.  O’Wulf.  Hence,  the  vote  was  unanimous  that  B. 
O’Wulf  should  encounter  the  monster,  Swindel,  single-handed. 

B.  O’Wulf  was  overcome  at  such  a  manifestation  of  his  popu¬ 
larity.  He  faintly  demurred,  intimating  that  the  fourteen  com¬ 
panions  he  had  brought  with  him  should  have  a  share  in  his  con¬ 
quest  of  the  dragon.  The  fourteen,  to  a  man,  refused,  generously 
proclaiming  B.  O’Wulf  should  have  all  the  glory. 

In  such  a  predicament  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  accept  as 
gracefully  as  possible;  so,  after  imbibing  several  flagons  of  spar¬ 
kling  vintage,  B.  O’Wulf  set  out  rather  unsteadily  in  the  direction 
of  the  dragon’s  lair.  Now,  B.  O’Wulf  had  his  own  independent 
ideas  about  a  battle,  so  he  had  chosen  as  the  weapons  to  conquer 
the  dragon,  a  harp,  a  shillalah,  and  a  short-handled  hunting  knife. 
His  plan  was  simple — first  he  would  strike  a  few  notes  on  his  harp, 
which  would  charm  the  dragon,  and  then  when  the  beast  was  in  a 
high  state  of  ecstasy,  B.  O’Wulf  planned  to  make  at  him  from 
behind  and  daze  him  with  a  stout  blow  of  the  shillalah,  and  then 
dispatch  him  with  his  short-handled  knife. 

After  some  six  hours’  unsteady  traveling,  a  terrific  bellowing 
some  distance  away  informed  B.  O’Wulf  he  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  dragon’s  den.  The  young  chieftain  experienced  a  strong  desire 
to  rush  back  to  the  Mead  Hall  for  another  flagon  of  courage- 
inspiring  liquid,  and  was  in  the  midst  of  a  soliloquy  on  this  topic 
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when  sounds  of  galloping  were  heard  in  the  distance  and  the  fero¬ 
cious  dragon,  Swindel,  hove  into  view. 

B.  O’Wulf  was  petrified  with  horror  at  the  sight  of  this  un- 
amiable  monster.  In  desperation  he  struck  a  few  ineffectual  notes 
on  his  harp — then  dropping  it  from  nerveless  fingers,  threw  his 
shillalah  down  beside  it  and  started  to  move.  Now,  as  has  been 
said,  B.  O’Wulf  was  the  fastest  runner  in  his  tribe  and  with  a 
favorable  wind  behind  him,  he  fairly  flew  over  the  ground.  He 
was  fast  outdistancing  Swindel,  when  he  heard  a  bestial  peal  of 
anguish  and  looking  back  over  his  shoulder,  to  his  surprise,  he 
beheld  the  dragon  in  his  death  throes. 

He  cautiously  made  his  way  back  and  hovering  circumspectly 
about  the  squirming  Swindel  some  two  hundred  yards  in  the 
offing,  B.  O’Wulf  waited  until  the  dragon  had  kicked  his  last 
kick.  Then  he  strolled  over  to  investigate. 

It  seems  the  monster,  in  his  mad  haste  to  overtake  the  flying 
B.  O’Wulf,  had  impinged  himself  on  the  prong  of  this  speedster’s 
cast-off  harp,  receiving  what  proved  to  be  a  fatal  wound,  from 
which  he  expired. 

Exultant  at  the  outcome  of  his  lucky  encounter,  B.  O’Wulf 
sawed  off  one  of  the  gigantic  beast’s  horns  and  started  back  with 
this  trophy  for  the  Mead  Hall. 

From  the  time  of  B.  O’Wulf’s  departure,  Horscar  and  his  war¬ 
riors  had  been  shut  in  behind  closed  doors  in  the  castle  anxiously 
awaiting  his  return.  The  lookout  in  the  tower,  catching  sight  of 
B.  O’Wulf  coming  towards  the  castle  waving  the  dead  beast’s 
horn  triumphantly  aloft,  passed  the  good  word  along  and  the  con¬ 
cealed  population  fairly  swarmed  out  to  greet  him. 

A  great  bonfire  was  lit,  and  B.  O’Wulf  told  the  eager  listeners 
how  after  an  hour’s  bitter  struggle  he  had  finally  wrenched  the 
dreaded  Swindel’s  neck  from  its  socket,  causing  the  beast  to  bid 
the  earth  a  hasty  farewell.  The  joy  of  Horscar  and  the  Canda- 
navians  knew  no  bounds.  Prolonged  feasting  was  the  order  of  the 
day  and  the  night  too,  for  that  matter.  B.  O’Wulf  was  lionized 
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and  it  was  only  after  much  expostulation  that  he  was  able  to  tear 
himself  away  from  these  good  people  and  return  with  his  com¬ 
panions  to  his  home  and  mother.  Thus  ended  B.  O’Wulf’s  only 
encounter  with  a  dragon. 

Back  to  his  own  dominions,  life  again  proved  a  leisurely  propo¬ 
sition  for  B.  O’Wulf,  for  nearly  two  years.  Near  the  end  of  that 
period,  a  courier  arrived  from  his  friend  Horscar,  begging  B. 
O’Wulf  to  return  to  the  country  of  the  Candanavians  and  rid  them 
of  another  dragon,  a  larger  and  uglier  beast  and  the  sister  of 
Swindel. 

Mrs.  O’Wulf  bade  her  boy  a  reluctant  farewell  again  and  once 
more  the  young  chieftain  sailed  for  the  kingdom  of  Candanavia. 
He  arrived  shortly  and  was  informed  by  the  perturbed  Horscar 
that  the  beast  from  which  he  was  to  clarify  the  kingdom  haunted 
the  seashore  around  the  western  extremity  of  the  island. 

Determined  to  waste  no  time,  B.  O’Wulf  bade  a  hasty  good-by 
to  Horscar  and  his  subjects  and  made  straight  for  the  scene  of  the 
dragon’s  latest  depredations. 

He  had  been  wandering  about  for  some  time  when  suddenly  the 
gruesome  monster  appeared  unexpectedly  from  behind  a  sand 
dune.  B.  O’Wulf  found  himself  hemmed  in  between  the  dragon 
and  the  ocean — he  chose  the  ocean.  The  beast  made  a  mad  charge 
on  B.  O’Wulf  with  head  lowered,  and  with  head  lowered  B. 
O’Wulf  dashed  wildly  into  the  breakers. 

Now,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  B.  O’Wulf  was  a  swim¬ 
mer  of  no  mean  ability  and  this  was  not  one  of  his  off  days.  His 
eager  hands  clove  the  lapping  waves  and  his  churning  feet  set  up 
a  regular  wall  of  water  between  himself  and  the  mad  sister  of 
Swindel.  The  fierce  creature,  eager  for  blood,  could  not  restrain 
its  impetuous  charge  after  the  fleeing  B.  O’Wulf,  and  plunging  into 
the  water  over  its  depth,  not  being  amphibious,  was  ignominiously 
drowned. 

In  the  meantime,  B.  O’Wulf,  a  good  distance  out  in  the  deep, 
hearing  no  sound  as  of  pursuit,  slowed  down  to  reconnoiter.  Per- 
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ceiving  the  dragon’s  plight,  he  treaded  water  till  the  beast  went 
down  for  the  last  time  and  then  made  towards  the  shore.  On 
terra  firma  once  more,  he  joyfully  hastened  to  where  his  com¬ 
panions  were  standing  at  a  respectful  distance  some  two  miles  off 
and  bade  them  get  together  the  army  and  drag  the  beast  back  to 
town. 

He  then  set  out  alone  for  the  castle,  but  was  intercepted  some 
distance  out  by  the  weeping  subjects  of  Horscar,  who  informed 
him  the  king  was  dead.  It  seems  a  false  alarm  had  reached  the 
ears  of  the  ruler  that  the  dragon  had  killed  B.  O’Wulf  and  was 
making  haste  toward  the  town,  and  old  King  Horscar  had  died  of 
heart  failure. 

The  people,  though  grieved  at  their  king’s  death,  acclaimed  B. 
O’Wulf  as  their  ruler  and  he  thereupon  mounted  the  Candanavian 
throne  in  kingly  capacity.  After  he  had  become  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  in  his  kingdom,  he  sent  for  his  mother  and  moved  his  whole 
tribe  over  to  his  new  possessions. 

A  short  time  after  his  elevation  to  the  kingship,  B.  O’Wulf 
took  unto  wife  one  of  the  High  Irish  ladies  of  his  tribe,  a  beautiful 
colleen  named  Bedelia.  B.  O’Wulf  and  Bedelia  reigned  in  peace 
and  prosperity  over  their  subjects  for  nearly  fifty  years,  when 
just  as  B.  O’Wulf  was  about  to  pass  out  of  this  world  content  with 
life,  the  fact  was  established  that  another  dragon,  the  last  of  the 
species,  called  by  the  natives  “Gruntyvoice,”  threatened  the  lives 
of  his  subjects. 

B.  O’Wulf,  having  by  now  lost  much  of  his  manly  strength,  but 
none  of  his  wholesome  respect  for  the  dragon  species,  sent  his 
army  out  to  engage  this  new  terror.  However,  they  were  repulsed 
with  heavy  losses  when  in  attempting  a  hasty  retreat  through  a 
narrow  passage  between  two  immense  rocks  requiring  single  file 
formation,  they  tried  to  crash  through  six  at  a  time. 

Disgusted  at  their  failure,  B.  O’Wulf,  with  a  handy  warrior, 
Figleaf  by  name,  sallied  forth  from  the  town  with  full  equipment 
to  rid  the  land  of  its  unwelcome  tenant.  The  two  progressed  with 
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fair  rapidity  and  B.  O’Wulf  was  engaged  in  recounting  a  tale  of 
his  former  prowess  when  Figleaf  perceived  the  dragon  approach¬ 
ing  in  the  distance.  The  two  made  preparations  to  greet  him. 

When  the  frightful  creature  had  advanced  until  he  was  but  two 
hundred  yards  distant  from  the  two  men,  the  old  king,  B.  O’Wulf, 
after  closer  inspection  of  the  beast’s  awe-inspiring  visage,  felt  his 
old  dislike  returning  for  the  dragon  species,  and  in  spite  of  him¬ 
self,  his  ancient  lower  limbs  began  to  function  in  a  rapid  manner. 
Figleaf  was  all  aflutter.  In  other  words,  his  excitement  was  great. 
Here  was  his  old  chief,  the  great  B.  O’Wulf,  hot-footing  it  toward 
a  near-by  tree  and  not  in  the  dragon’s  direction,  but  directly 
opposite.  Figleaf,  who  had  figured  that  he  would  aid  his  king  by 
standing  by  and  cheering  him  with  his  voice,  now  felt  impelled  to 
set  out  rapidly  in  chase  of  his  fleeing  hero.  When  he  arrived  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree,  B.  O’Wulf  was  already  halfway  up,  but  the 
nimble  Figleaf  soon  overtook  the  old  king  in  his  hasty  ascension, 
and  in  the  struggle  for  position,  i.  e.,  the  highest  point  on  the  tree, 
the  younger  and  more  vigorous  Figleaf  inadvertently  flicked  the 
older  and  more  tedious-moving  B.  O’Wulf,  causing  the  aged  hero 
to  tumble  clumsily  from  the  tree-top. 

Now,  B.  O’Wulf,  before  starting,  had  bethought  himself  to 
bring  along  with  him,  in  case  of  sudden  thirst,  a  heavy  stone  jug 
of  stimulant,  which  he  carried  in  a  pouch  slung  over  his  back. 
Hence,  when  Gruntyvoice,  who,  himself,  was  long  past  the  age 
of  hardihood,  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  tree,  he  was  greeted  by 
the  heavily  descending  body  of  B.  O’Wulf.  The  stone  jug  smote 
the  up-looking  dragon  directly  between  the  eyes  and  this  with  the 
unceremonious  descension  of  the  old  king  laid  the  beast  out 
prostrate. 

Figleaf  quickly  descended  and  with  his  spear  finished  the 
dragon  by  piercing  him  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pericardium.  How¬ 
ever,  sad  to  relate,  B.  O’Wulf,  in  his  fall,  had  pinioned  himself  on 
one  of  the  dragon’s  horns,  and  though  immediately  extricated  by 
Figleaf  had  sustained  a  vital  wound. 
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His  people  carried  him  slowly  and  sadly  back  to  the  castle, 
where,  after  lingering  between  life  and  death  for  a  short  time,  he 
died  beloved  by  all. 

Thus  perished  B.  O’Wulf,  the  pride  of  Candanavia.  A  vic¬ 
torious  victim  of  circumstances,  he  won  a  lavish  smile  from  the 
Goddess  of  Fortune,  or,  as  the  common  linguist  of  today  might 
say,  he  was  a  man  rich  in  “horseshoes”  and  “four-leaved”  clovers. 

Jos.  A.  Beattie,  ’25. 


PERHAPS 

/^kFT-TIMES,  drowsing  in  my  morris  chair, 
While  dying  embers  flick  and  flare, 

My  heart  grows  sad — I  know  not  why, 
Except,  perhaps  I  hear  you, 

Perhaps  I  hear  you  cry. 

Oft-times  hark’ning  to  the  evening  breeze, 
Whispering  soft  secrets  to  the  swaying  trees, 
My  heart  grows  sad — I  know  not  why, 
Except,  perhaps  I  hear  you, 

Perhaps  I  hear  you  sigh. 

Oft-times,  pausing  on  the  top-most  stair 
Outside  your  room,  so  strangely  bare, 

My  heart  grows  sad — I  know  not  why, 
Except,  perhaps  I  see  you, 

Perhaps  I  see  you  nigh. 


Victor  C.  Carr,  ’25. 


France  Passes 


OLTAIRE  RENAN  and  ZOLA  are  names  in  French 
literature.  And  into  their  midst  has  passed  Anatole 
France. 

“II  meprisait  les  hommes  avec  tendresse.”  These  are  words  of 
the  man  himself.  Indeed,  he  despised  with  a  smile — a  smile  of 
contempt,  of  doubt,  of  mockery. 

France  is  a  realist  and  something  of  a  mystic.  His  philosophy 
— if  from  that  mixture  of  skepticism,  realism,  and  mockery  one 
can  extract  a  philosophy — is  one  of  doubt.  In  metaphysics,  in 
politics,  religion,  and  ascetics  he  is  a  doubter. 

He  has  an  unbounded  contempt  for  human  frailty.  The  face  of 
the  skeptic  pushes  itself  out  from  behind  his  pages  and  the  dis¬ 
dainful  laugh  is  heard  in  every  word,  and  when  his  book  is  closed, 
continues  to  be  heard  as  it  is  in  death,  as  it  comes  even  from  the 
grave. 

Perhaps  his  greatest  work  is  “LTle  des  Penguins.”  In  it  we 
are  forced  to  laugh  at  the  satire — as  we  see  ourselves  pictured  as 
birds  seeking  the  female  in  her  newest  garb.  The  audacity  of 
it  exceeds  all  bounds.  It  assumes  to  demonstrate  the  uselessness 
of  all  systems  of  government  and  morality.  It  is  the  most  icono¬ 
clastic  work  of  a  human  pen. 

In  his  life  of  Joan  of  Arc  he  pushes  aside  the  “conventional 
legend” — “Miracles  are  no  more.”  That  is  all.  Who  can  doubt 
him?  His  poetry  is  not  the  work  of  a  poet — it  may  have  come 
from  the  hands  of  an  artist.  One  must  have  ardor  to  write 
poetry — must  dream  and  love;  toil  and  patience  can  alone  give 
perfection  of  form. 

Everywhere  we  see  the  voluptuary;  he  assumes  the  wildest 
license  as  a  disciple  of  Renan;  his  short  stories  are  impious;  while 
he  wrote,  Rabelais  with  his  lewdness  again  dominated  French 
Literature.  Everywhere  in  his  writings  we  see  the  licentiousness, 
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the  impiety:  all  that  men  held  sacred  and  honored  is  scorned.  The 
jester  laughs  away  religion  and  science  and  art — one  art  alone  was 
his — the  art  of  words,  the  use  of  rhetoric  to  root  from  men’s  minds 
what  was  sacred  and  revered. 

With  him  Christ  was  a  man,  and  is  thus  dismissed.  France  is  a 
champion  of  the  separation  of  the  church  and  state;  Christianity 
corrupts  the  young;  idealism  is  no  more;  we  must  laugh  and  find 
our  pleasure  in  license  and  doubt. 

By  his  skepticism,  his  contempt  for  Christianity  and  decency, 
his  philosophy  of  fatalism,  his  impurity,  sensuality,  and  deceit,  he 
is  one  of  the  most  harmful  writers  of  all  time  and  has  done  more  to 
destroy  faith  than  even  the  brutality  of  freethinkers.  Indeed,  he 
has  earned  a  right  to  the  “Index.” 

Anatole  France  was  the  most  illustrious  representative  of  that 
generation  brought  on  by  the  philosophy  of  Taine  and  the  skep¬ 
ticism  of  Renan.  He  was  unable  to  adapt  himself  to  the  new 
spirit,  which  believes  that  purposeful  energy  can  accomplish  more 
than  denial.  And  for  this  reason  he  occupied  a  position  in  French 
Literature  as  isolated  as  it  was  brilliant.  He  revealed  himself  as 
a  sentimental  rationalist,  sapping  the  foundations  of  belief  with  a 
devout  smile;  a  voluptuary;  a  bitter  anti-clerical;  a  scoffer  laugh¬ 
ing  with  Mephistophelian  mockery  at  all  things,  human  and 
divine. 

As  someone  has  said,  “his  name  drops  from  my  pen  like  a  blot.” 
He,  who  charged  the  Church  with  corrupting  youth,  was  himself, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  corrupter  of  his  age.  He  has  groped  and 
fumbled  and  doubted  and  failed;  buried  beside  Zola  he  has  a  fit 
companion  in  death  as  in  life,  while  morals  and  goodness  and  the 
Church  can  say  “je  suis;  je  reste.” 


D.  Francis  Downing,  ’27. 


Justice 

HE  numerous  sensational  murder  trials  of  the  past  year 
have  brought  to  light  America’s  unenviable  crime  record. 
In  the  wide  discussion  which  has  arisen,  much  criticism 
has  been  leveled  at  the  courts;  the  fact  that  convictions  are  com¬ 
paratively  few  and  capital  punishment  is  hardly  ever  exacted  has 
raised  a  questioning  attitude  in  the  minds  of  not  a  few  people.  In 
the  following  printed  article  clipped  from  Le  Devoir  we  can 
glimpse  the  Canadian  viewpoint  of  American  justice: 

“On  the  day  after  the  hanging  of  young  Muir  at  Valleyfield, 
some  weeks  ago,  Boston  and  New  York  papers,  eager  for  the  sen¬ 
sational,  claimed  that  Muir  had  not  received  justice  because  he 
was  an  American  citizen;  they  further  asserted  that  Canadian 
justice  is  badly  administered,  especially  in  criminal  affairs.  Now 
a  very  recent  investigation,  conducted  by  a  large  life  insurance 
company  in  New  York,  showed  that  in  146  cases  of  criminal 
homicide  in  the  United  States,  only  a  single  murderer  had  been 
executed;  that  a  third  of  the  murders  had  gone  unpunished,  and 
that  murders  among  our  neighbors  are  seventeen  times  more 
numerous  in  proportion,  than  in  Great  Britain  and  six  times  more 
numerous  than  in  Canada.  That  does  not  speak  well  for  American 
morals  and  American  justice.” 

The  concluding  statement  is  rather  strong,  but  we  cannot 
quarrel  with  that  part  of  it  referring  to  American  morals.  We 
have  more  murders  annually  than  any  other  country,  except  those 
which  do  not  pretend  to  be  coated  with  a  thin  veneer  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Still,  there  is  some  hope  for  us  and,  of  course,  we  are  getting 
more  civilized.  Doubtless,  in  a  few  years  when  our  Nordic  blood 
will  have  been  purified  by  the  immigration  restrictions  it  will  re¬ 
quire  only  a  full  brigade  to  guard  Mr.  Citizen  en  route  to  the 
bank. 

As  to  our  American  justice,  some  may  object  to  the  conclusion 
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drawn  by  Le  Devoir.  However,  it  is  hard  to  get  around  those 
statistics.  Argue  as  you  will,  there  they  stand.  Canada,  at  any 
rate,  seems  to  be  not  at  all  squeamish  when  it  comes  to  exacting 
the  supreme  penalty.  Perhaps  we  Americans  are  more  merciful, 
— and  more  civilized.  We  say  they  are  too  young  or  insane; 
Canada  says  they  are — murderers!  Justice ?  Choose  for  your¬ 
self. 


Cornelius  J.  Moinahan,  ’26. 


ASPIRATION 


Q  HAPPY  lark  that  featly  dost  ascend 

These  sparkling  morning  skies,  and  sweep  and  soar 

Up,  up,  above  the  universe,  and  o’er 

High  hill  and  valley  float  and  dip  and  bend : 

I  watch  thee  from  afar  thy  journey  wend, 

Thee  trilling  thy  glad  song  above  Earth’s  floor, 

As  thy  fleet  body  fades,  forever  more 
And  more,  racing  towards  thy  destined  end ! 


I  too  would  climb  the  vast  empyrean, 

Leave  far  below  me  for  one  splendid  hour 
The  wondering  faces  of  the  nether  Blest, 

And  with  swift  gesture  proudly  drop  a  flower 
From  those  far  heights,  unto  the  feet  of  one 
More  dearly  loved  than  any  of  the  rest. 

Will  F.  Walsh,  ’2  5. 


Shakespeare’s  "Ophelia,  the  Fair” 

n^S||N  springtime,  as  nature  rejuvenates,  we  see  the  rosebud 
emerge  from  obscurity,  push  forth  and  bloom.  Yet  it 
lasts  for  only  a  little  while;  for  its  life  is  dependent  on 
the  sun  and  those  who  enjoy  its  beauty  soon  are  disappointed. 
For  as  the  sun  wanes,  the  rose  leaves  us.  But  still,  as  it  goes,  it 
leaves  a  slight,  yet  positive  mark,  a  fine  fragrance  which  is  remem¬ 
bered  long  after  the  rose  has  departed.  It  comes,  it  stays  awhile, 
performs  its  mission,  and  is  gone.  The  world  is  the  same  as  it 
was,  yet  we  cannot  help  missing  its  presence.  So  it  is  with  the 
fair  Ophelia. 

A  sweeter  girl  we  have  not  found  in  literature.  She  has  one 
fault  (and  that  a  certain  virtue  exaggerated).  With  this  excep¬ 
tion,  she  seems  to  symbolize  the  Elizabethan  “perfect  lady.”  She 
is  an  ideal  of  all  that  is  pure  and  beautiful  and  noble.  She  is  the 
perfection  of  grace,  modesty,  and  meekness.  But  this  meekness 
and  absolute  parental  obedience  is  the  overexaggerated  virtue 
which  proves  her  own  undoing.  She  might  be  compared  to  Tenny¬ 
son’s  “Elaine  the  fair,  Elaine  the  lovable,  Elaine  the  lily  maid  of 
Astolat.” — a  dream,  a  flower,  and  a  worthy  object  of  adoration 
and  great  love.  Yet  one  venal  word  of  her  father,  Polonius,  in 
her  unsuspecting  ear  produces  the  same  effect  as  the  valid  poison 
in  the  ear  of  the  sleeping  king. 

As  the  rosebud  depends  on  the  sun  and  is  affected  thereby,  the 
fair  Ophelia  is  swayed  by  Polonius;  and  Hamlet,  who  looks  to 
Ophelia  as  the  last  to  leave  him,  is  forced  to  drink  the  bitterest 
dregs  of  the  chalice  of  disappointment.  A  word  of  encouragement 
or  sympathy,  love  or  affection  to  her  ill-fated  lover  would  have 
removed  mountains  from  the  course  marked  out  for  him.  But 
none  was  forthcoming.  This  shows  the  greatest  defect  in  her 
character,  for  she  permitted  herself  to  be  the  tool  of  her  father 
and  thereby  was  unfaithful  to  her  noble  lover. 
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When  Polonius  left  these  mortal  shores  for  his  final  judgment, 
Ophelia’s  excess  of  parental  fidelity  drove  her  mad.  As  the  sun 
wanes  the  rose  follows.  As  Polonius  faded  out,  Ophelia  was  not 
far  behind.  As  the  rose  cannot  live  without  the  sun,  Ophelia 
cannot  stay  long  without  her  father.  We  now  see  her  in  insanity, 
and  who  would  not  now  forgive  her  for  her  past  offenses  to 
Hamlet? 

Any  one  void  of  his  senses  is  a  worthy  object  of  pity.  How, 
then,  is  it  now  in  the  case  of  Ophelia?  A  girl,  innocent  and  un¬ 
suspecting,  with  great  hopes  and  ambitions  suddenly  left  with 
unbalanced  mind.  She  wanders  about,  innocent  of  her  insanity. 
Her  naive  manner  leaves  a  lasting  impression  which  is  remem¬ 
bered  long  after  she  has  gone.  The  sadness  and  sweetness  of  her 
tragic  fate  are  worthy  of  poetic  narration — for  she  went  to  her 
death  decked  with  “garlands  and  like  a  fairy,  and  passed  out 
unknowing  of  her  fate  ”  Her  death  was  free  from  all  the  pain 
and  agony  of  a  drowning  person.  She  slipped,  she  fell,  and  was 
gone. 

She  flitted  upon  the  scene  as  the  main  complications  of  the  play 
were  well  in  progress,  she  stopped  awhile,  performed  her  mission, 
and  faded  into  oblivion.  The  major  plot  was  not  affected  seriously 
by  her  advent  or  her  departure,  but  continued  in  the  same  general 
course  after  her  death.  Still  her  memory  lingered  and  hastened 
the  conclusion  as  the  fragrance  of  the  rose  lingers  long  through 
the  winter  months  to  hasten  the  advent  of  spring. 

John  E.  Collins,  ’25. 


Eyes  of  Night 

AS  the  accused  anything  to  say?”  A  cub 
reporter,  covering  his  first  trial,  abruptly 
ceased  sharpening  his  pencil,  and  bent 
eagerly  over  a  sheaf  of  copy  paper. 

“Nothing,  your  honor  ...”  It  had 
been  this  answer  always.  The  defending 
attorney  had,  himself,  been  unable  to 
wrest  any  further  information  from  Howard  McKahler  in  the 
famous  trial  which  followed  his  murder  of  his  only  son.  Silent  to 
all  questioning,  he  had  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders;  he  was 
guilty,  what  little  he  could  further  say  would  go  for  naught. 

“Nothing  ...”  A  mighty  heave  of  emotion  passed  over  the 
speaker,  belying  his  utterance,  and  swept  on  over  the  hushed 
court  like  rolling  surf.  “I  killed  him,  my  boy  .  .  .  my  son  .  .  .  ” 
“  .  .  .  My  son  .  .  .  ”  he  was  saying,  this  man  who  had  risen 
to  the  heights  of  literary  fame,  whose  every  publication  met  with 
instant  approval  by  the  critics  of  the  nation,  whose  every  work 
went  into  countless  printings.  This  man,  whose  weakening  eyes 
had  brought  forth  the  silent  pity  of  his  readers,  increased  a 
hundredfold  when  his  only  child,  a  boy,  was  born  with  eyes  that 
were  never  to  rest  upon  him.  This  man  New  York  now  branded 
as  an  outcast,  unworthy  ever  to  have  been  a  father.  This  man 
now  faced  the  judge,  a  broken  giant,  clad  in  a  suit  which  sagged 
dully  about  his  form,  as  his  spirit  drooped  within  him.  His  face 
was  haggard,  his  hands  fidgeted  nervously,  his  look,  one  of  aban¬ 
doned  hope.  This  man,  who  had  admitted  the  killing  of  his  off¬ 
spring,  was  speaking  of  that  sacred  kinship  with  polluted  lips. 

“  .  .  .  My  only  son  ...”  He  suddenly  seemed  to  slough  off 
that  boring  indifference  which  had  enshrouded  him  through  the 
former  part  of  the  trial,  and  there  on  the  threshold  of  death,  the 
smoldering  spark  of  agony  burst  into  a  flame  of  oratory.  His 
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jaw  stiffened,  his  face  took  on  a  semblance,  scarcely  of  eagerness, 
but  of  a  great  desire  to  loose  his  woe;  his  eyes  shone  with  a  tender 
reminiscent  light,  and  unflinchingly  he  faced  the  court. 

“You  do  not  .  .  .  none  of  you  .  .  .  know  what  made  me  kill 
my  boy.”  His  words  fell  harshly,  bitterly,  swiftly.  His  gaze 
went  beyond  the  tables  of  the  attorneys,  beyond  the  jury  box, 
beyond  the  vulgar  gallery,  and  rested  on  a  quiet  hospital  room  in 
the  dim  past. 

“Can  you  imagine,  your  honor,  how  a  track  star  must  feel  when 
he  sees  his  baby  son,  the  record  breaker  of  his  dreams,  grow  up 
with  the  bow-legs  he  had  at  birth?  Then  you  can  well  imagine 
how  I  felt  when,  after  weeks  of  waiting,  the  eyes  of  that  boy 
whom  I  had  hoped  would  be  the  greatest  poet  of  the  age  failed  to 
open. 

“I  asked  the  nurse  about  his  closed  eyes  the  day  she  first  placed 
him  in  my  arms,  but  with  a  smile  she  told  me  that  all  children  are 
born  blind  .  .  .  But  all  do  not  stay  blind. 

“For  weeks  my  wife  and  I  prayed  God  to  let  him  see,  but  still 
the  awful  darkness.  Blind!  The  thought  obsessed  me.  The 
idol  of  my  heart  would  never  see.  As  soon  as  he  was  strong 
enough,  we  traveled  to  every  specialist  in  the  country,  even  to  the 
great  Stanforth  himself,  but  fruitlessly.  Soon  after  that  his 
mother  died  ...” 

The  words  choked  in  his  throat,  memories  attacked  his  brain  in 
furious  hosts,  but  he  shook  them  off  to  continue. 

“I  fought  to  make  up  the  loss  by  devoting  all  my  time  to  my 
boy.  You  may  have  noticed,  some  of  you,  that  I  have  written 
nothing  for  the  past  few  years. 

“I  vowed  that  I  would  make  this  sightless  youth  a  bard  far 
greater  than  Homer  and  Milton  were  before  him,  and  set  myself 
to  the  task.  I  read  him  the  finest  poetry  that  had  ever  been 
written,  and  the  greatest  prose.  I  took  him  with  me  out  into  the 
great  quietudes  of  nature,  to  listen  to  the  laughter  of  the  brook, 
the  murmur  of  the  leaves.  We  stood  together  in  the  meadows 
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surrounded  by  the  perfume  of  the  earth,  and  upon  the  hillsides 
where  the  light  wind  kissed  his  cheeks  and  whispered  tidings  to  his 
ear.  And  yet  he  could  not  write.  The  clouds,  the  trees,  the  very 
birds  were  nothingness  to  him.  The  tales  of  history  thrilled  him, 
yet  he  could  not  record  its  tales  of  men  and  monsters.  Even  war 
meant  little  more  than  battles  and  triumphant  marches.  I  sought 
to  teach  him  love;  he  never  knew  his  mother  well  and  hence  the 
way  was  hard.  I  brought  in  young  people  for  him  and  foolishly 
staged  great  parties.  Their  merry  voices  saddened  him,  for  life 
was  but  one  long  game  of  blindman’s  buff  .  .  .  groping,  always 
groping.” 

The  speaker  coughed,  and  passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes.  The 
court  refused  to  stir,  save  for  one  old  woman,  who  silently  with¬ 
drew,  her  handkerchief  covering  her  tear-filled  eyes. 

“One  day  I  came  upon  him  in  the  garden,  counting  the  petals  of 
a  pale  pink  cosmos.  He  knelt  there  helplessly  upon  the  warm 
brown  earth,  unable  to  convey  its  beauty  to  his  starving  brain; 
unseeing  as  a  mole.  I  wept.  I  tried  again  to  teach  him  love,  but 
still  he  could  not  fathom  beauty  and  I  despaired.  Slowly  he 
sickened,  a  being  in  a  world  that  was  not  his  own,  a  plant  sur¬ 
rounded  by  poisonous  weeds;  life  was  not  for  him.  Once  I  madly 
dreamed  that  he  was  in  love,  for  he  lost  all  interest  in  that  which 
I  read  to  him,  but  it  was  not  to  be  so.  He  pined  away,  fading 
slowly,  day  by  day,  until  ...  I  shot  him.  You  did  not  know  .  .  . 
I  found  him  on  the  floor  .  .  .  babbling  about  trees  .  .  .  and  God 
.  .  .  and  love  ...  I  could  not  bear  it  any  longer  .  .  .  and  I 
shot  ...  I  am  not  sorry  .  .  .  for  I  .  .  .  am  going  blind  .  .  . 
myself.” 

He  staggered  forward,  reaching  out  a  groping  hand  into  the 
ghastly  silence  of  the  court,  then  turned,  and  aided  by  a  witness, 
reached  his  seat.  The  cub  reporter,  alone,  spoke  with  fervent  and 
sympathetic  profanity. 


James  E.  Tobin,  ’25. 
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Autumn 
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\  UTUMN  ne’er  was  made  for  me; 

^•My  soul  thrills  not  to  mortal  scenes  If 

Of  artistry  Divine,  but  leans 
Toward  thoughts  of  glorious  life  to  be. 

E  E 
E  E 

The  singing  larks  rise  in  the  skies, 

The  dark  and  low’ring  skies.  I  see 
My  spirit’s  crushed,  as  though  they  be 
A  song  of  sadness,  those  wild  cries. 

II 
11 
=  = 

Birds,  homeward  bound,  as  I  would  be; 

For  autumn  always  gives  me  thought 
That  my  life’s  chains  will  soon  be  sought 
For  some  unborn,  and  I’ll  be  free. 


The  glories  of  the  autumn  seem 
To  me  unreal.  My  mind  will  dwell 
On  thoughts  which  only  time  can  quell, 

Of  Life.  Aught  else  is  but  a  dream.  j 


P.  L.  Sullivan, 
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Architects 

VERYONE  who  tries  his  hand  at  poetry,  ipso  facto,  joins 
the  ranks  of  architects — not  an  architect  to  talk  in  terms 
of  brick  and  mortar  to  be  sure!  No  indeed!  He  measures 
in  terms  of  thoughts  and  dreams,  and  builds  in  words, 
wielding  them  high  in  battlements  to  cloak  some  martial  strain, 
or  fashioning  out  a  rose-embowered  nook  to  hide  (not  too  closely) 
some  homely  happening,  to  mirror  forth  the  world-wise  glance  of 
pity. 

But  the  path  of  the  architect  of  words  is  sore  beset  with  luring 
pitfalls.  He  fears  to  be  original.  He  builds  in  second-hand  bricks, 
all  arrayed  in  time-worn  plans.  He  turns  his  back  on  haughty 
mansions,  shuts  the  view  of  fresh  and  homey  dwellings  from  his 
gaze,  fears  to  glance  at  memory-inspiring  monuments  and  spends 
his  years — years  whose  price  is  crabbed  joy  and  satisfaction — 
massing  as  it  were,  mill-tenements  of  his  mind  in  gloomy,  dark 
unyielding  walls.  Tenements  as  like  as  two  daisies  but  not  a  whit 
as  dainty  and  bright;  as  like  as  two  stars,  but  not  a  whit  as  inspir¬ 
ing;  indeed,  far  from  everything  in  point  of  excellence. 

And  why?  For  his  poor  and  hampered  will  there  exist  but  the 
two  extremes,  mill  tenements,  or  weird  and  haunting,  curled  gro¬ 
tesques  that  twinge  the  soul;  the  former  as  good  as  nothing,  the 
latter,  in  all  justice,  nothing.  And  so  he  forgets  the  middle  group, 
where  genius  cannot  long  remain  unfound,  where  different  bricks 
and  special  mortar  lie  to  serve  his  bidding;  and  where,  greatest  of 
all,  he  is  truly  an  architect,  free  to  do  his  desire,  to  wield  his 
yearning  material  howsoever  he  may  wish  in  cottage,  wall  or 
manor.  He  finds  his  place  where  Reason  dictates,  and  not  a 
dusty  group  of  time-worn  blue-prints  shrieking  out  their  ugliness; 
and  there  may  he  forget  the  harsh  demanding  past  and  please  him¬ 
self  and  other  men.  For  the  past  may  seldom  return  the  praise 
we  shower  upon  it. 

John  F.  Cray,  ’25. 
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TO  A  LADY 

(Some  Irish  Compliments.) 

'VTOUR  lips  are  blown  blossoms 
Of  wild  briar-rose, 

More  ruddy  than  rubies 
And  precious  than  those. 

And  sure  ’tis,  your  eyes  are 
Mosaics  of  blue, 

Amethysts,  violets, 

Stroked  with  the  dew, 

Outbidding  these  heavens 
For  brilliance  of  hue. 

But  your  words  are  dear  showers 
Of  crystal  things, 

Sparkling,  en jeweled 
In  silver  rings, — 

And  worn  by  a  fairy 
With  emerald  wings. 

Will  F.  Walsh,  ’25. 
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APOLOGY 

HETHER  in  the  ranks  of  selfish  wisdom,  cowardice  or  hate 

(All  self-assumed),  I  fashioned  darts 

Unwittingly,  of  jesting  steeped  in  grief,  the  time 

Is  now  that  soft  and  dying  hymns  of  crushed  ideals 

Come  back  to  me  on  winds  that  swirl  aloft 

The  searing  ashes  of  sincere  regret, 

And  blind  my  sight. 

It  matters  not  what  my  intent,  nor  what  assailed  my  friend, 
Whose  faultless  heart  and  character 

And  honest  deeds  I  might  have  mocked.  Behold!  My  words 
Were  treacherous,  their  echoes  strike  me  deep;  for  they 
Are  traitors  oftentimes,  appear  as  ghosts, 

Impressive  in  their  taunting,  passive  silence, 

To  force  regret. 

This  tantalizing  echoing  has  caused  my  anxious  brain 
In  fever  under  discontent, 

The  more  by  were-wolves,  formed  fantastic,  to  be  coursed. 
And  sunbeams  come  with  tales  of  joy,  yet  pierce  my  soul 
To  leave  a  flood  of  sorrow  in  their  paths, 

Where  disappointment  stalks  a  fertile  furrow. 

Now  I  repent. 


John  F.  Cray,  ’25. 
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ANGELUS 

'T'HE  ancient  pines  upon  the  hill  reach  arms 
Aloft  to  touch  the  clouded  twilight  sky; 

The  evening  winds  sing  low  their  solemn  psalms 
That  slowly  rise  to  dim-lit  moon  on  high 
Like  streams  of  frankincense.  The  chiming  tower 
A  silhouette  against  the  passing  day, 

Rings  out  a  warning  of  the  hallowed  hour; 

The  evening  star  kneels  hastily  to  pray. 

James  E.  Tobin,  ’25. 


HAVOC 

0N  western  rim  of  palest  winter  sky 

Two  ponderous  dragons  meet  in  fleecy  strife; 
They  clutch  and  hold,  while  meekly  I  decry 
A  sunset  blurred  with  such  display  of  life. 

John  Chisholm,  ’26. 
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THE  OWL 

pOYLY  flirting  leaflet, 

^  Dancing  in  the  breeze, 

Asks  the  owl  a  question, 

Thinking  him  to  tease. 

“Wise  old  owl,  who  made  you? 

Now  you  need  but  nod, 

If  I  guess  your  answer, 

Tell  me,  was  it  God?” 

“God  it  was,  my  leaflet,” 

Spoke  the  owl  so  sly, 

“But,  what  made  Him  do  it, 

Perhaps  you’ll  tell  why?” 

Thoughtless  little  leaflet, 

Heaved  a  timid  sigh, 

“Really,  Mr.  Owl,”  she  said, 

“I  couldn’t  tell  you  why.” 

Wise  old  owl  blinked  slowly, 

Then  prompted  from  above, 

He  stooped  and  whispered  gently, 

“What  else  but  His  love?” 

Victor  C.  Carr,  ’25. 
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<3ht  %XQl]t£t  TQtin 

BYGONES 

TN  days  gone  by, 

A  I  hear  you  sigh, 

’Twas  quite  a  common  treat, 

To  buy  the  best  meal  on  the  street 
For  just  a  quarter, 

Including  the  water. 

But,  now  today, 

’Tis  sad  to  say, 

At  every  wayside  inn, 

They  do  not  even  deem  it  sin, 

To  charge  the  quarter 
Just  for  the  water. 

Victor  C.  Carr,  '25. 


THESE  INTELLECTUALS 


HPHE  Intelligent^ — who  are  they? 

You  see  them  set  in  nice  array 
Their  verbal  collocations,  row  on  row. 

Their  round  and  rotund  phrases  flow. 

They  seek  a  meaning  which  isn’t  quite 
The  meaning  of  the  men  who  write 
The  books  they  read,  and  thus  they  show 
How  wondrous  much  they  do  not  know. 

They  wish  it  to  be  thought  that  they 
Use  English  in  a  different  way: 

They  say  not  “joy  in  living,”  as  do  we, 

They  rather  prate  about  the — “joie  de  vie!” 

Thomas  P.  Shea,  '26. 
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LIFE? 

LIFE,  thou  hast  me  puzzled  so. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  I  know 
That  many  souls  have  flown  before, 

Returning  earthward — never  more. 

Oft-times  at  night  I  dimly  wonder, 

When  shall  I  be  called  to  slumber 
In  distant  realms  across  the  sea, 

Where  peaceful  dreams  shall  solace  me. 

Now  where  I  go,  or  how,  and  when, 

I  know  not,  e’en  as  other  men, 

Ah,  would  you,  Life,  then  be  so  kind, 

As  just  to  leave  me  here  behind? 

Jos.  A.  Beattie,  ’25. 


SHADOW  TIME 

QUIET  the  mill  stream  blocked  by  the  dam 
Down  by  the  mill. 

Stilled  its  gurgling,  toiling  hum, 

Even  as  those  that  halting  come, — 

Visions  of  youth  that  died  when  young; 
Slowly,  halting,  limping,  pond’ring 
On  the  bridge, 

No  longer  young. 

Bustling  the  cottage  over  the  hill 
’Way  from  the  mill. 

Nut-brown  the  path  strewn  with  the  green 
That  shades  the  home;  glistening  lights  gleam 
From  the  open  door;  and  the  crunch  of  heavy 
Tired  feet  and  the  quick  heart  beat 
On  the  path 
Home  from  the  mill. 


Charles  M.  Shea,  ’25. 
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Rugged  Water 

By  Joseph  C.  Lincoln  (D.  Appleton  &  Company) 

NEW  book  of  Lincoln’s!  How  we  welcome  it!  How 
eager  we  are  to  get  at  it  and  meet  again  his  Cape  Cod 
folks!  We  live  again  a  healthy  outdoor  life — get  a  whiff 
of  the  salt  sea  air — and  mingle  with  people,  simple,  unaffected, 
honest- to-goodness  people.  They  are,  as  Norma  Bartlett  says  in 
a  conversation  with  Calvin  Homer,  “Just  like  grown-up  boys, 
that’s  all.  Interested  in  little  childish  things,  and  making  so  much 
of  them.  And  yet  they  are  all  grown  men  with  families.  Isn’t 
it  funny — and  queer?”  That,  in  itself,  is  refreshing  nowadays, 
for  they  are  the  ordinary  folks  that  go  to  make  up  everyday  life, 
and  they  are  shown  to  us  with  their  human  nature  unadulterated. 

To  a  person  who  knows  anything  of  Cape  Cod,  Lincoln’s  stories 
have  a  deeper  interest  and  a  fuller  import  that  an  “outsider” 
cannot  appreciate.  To  those  who  know  not  Cape  Cod,  Lincoln’s 
books  give  a  wonderful  insight  into  its  life  and  everyday  hap¬ 
penings.  Yet  a  casual  tourist  of  that  part  of  eastern  Massachu¬ 
setts  cannot  hope  to  find  the  realization  of  a  Lincoln  novel  as  his 
motor  speeds  over  the  paved  highways  of  that  section.  Condi¬ 
tions  now,  at  least  on  the  surface,  are  quite  different  from  those 
narrated  in  “Rugged  Water.”  Perhaps  in  “Doctor  Nye,”  we 
would  find  them  more  as  they  are  today,  but  that  tells  of  more 
modern  Cape  Cod.  This  latest  work  of  Lincoln’s  is  a  story  of 
twenty  years  or  more  ago,  as  he  tells  in  his  opening  pages  “in  the 
later  years  of  the  nineteenth  century — the  years  before  the  United 
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States  Life  Saving  Service  was  taken  over  by  the  Naval  Depart¬ 
ment  and  rechristened  the  Coast  Guard,  before  the  era  of  wire¬ 
less  stations  and  the  Cape  Cod  Canal.” 

The  story  centers  about  the  activities  of  the  Setuckit  Life 
Saving  Station  crew.  Their  daily  life,  spicily  narrated;  their 
duties,  excitingly  told;  their  captains — and  here  the  interest  lies 
— together  form  the  story.  As  the  story  opens,  Calvin  Homer  is 
No.  1  man  of  the  crew  and  in  line  for  the  skipper’s  berth.  Then 
come  the  complications,  storms  and  wrecks,  next  a  political  in¬ 
trigue,  and  a  new  “cap’n.”  By  an  unfortunate  love  affair — in 
which  he  fits  as  a  mouse  in  a  trap — his  position  as  No.  1  man 
under  the  new  captain  becomes  increasingly  difficult.  But  the 
captain’s  daughter,  Norma,  comes — and  love.  The  story  is  just 
beginning.  The  captain  proves  to  be  a  religious  maniac,  and  there 
are  pledges  Calvin  makes  to  Norma.  She  learns  of  “the  other 
girl”  and  there  are  explanations  that  Calvin  finds  hard  to  give. 
But  the  story  gives  us  another  skipper — and  a  happy  ending. 

Much  as  we  like  the  book,  take  it  all  in  all,  there  were  one  or 
two  places  that  grated  harshly  upon  us.  This  was  not  the  result 
of  the  author’s  chronicle  of  the  people  and  their  doings,  but  rather 
inelegance  in  penning  circumstances.  Not  that  we  expect  to  find 
the  extravagant  in  a  Lincoln  book — for  that  would  not  be  Lin¬ 
coln,  but  we  paled  before  this  (it  was  during  Calvin  Homer’s  first 
love  affair) :  “The  inevitable  followed  as,  time,  place  and  person¬ 
alities  considered,  it  was  bound  to  follow.  He  kissed  her.”  If 
expression  is  impossible,  strike  this  off.  Imagination  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  better. 

And  again,  when  a  middle-aged  woman  kisses  his  hero  (and  a 
mother-in-law-to-be  at  that!)  he  writes:  “Calvin,  whose  kissing 
experiences,  outside  of  his  own  family,  had  been  pretty  closely 
limited  to  games  at  boy-and-girl  parties  and  a  few  casual  flirta¬ 
tions  on  straw  rides  or  returns  from  dances,  was  overwhelmed 
with  guilty  embarrassment.” 
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How  much  experience,  I  wonder,  does  a  young  man  need  that 
he  may  not  feel  this  embarrassment? 

T.  Everett  McPeake,  ’26. 


Everyday  Biology 

By  J.  Arthur  Thompson.  (George  H.  Doran  Co.) 

HE  attraction  in  a  book  like  this  is,  that  after  you  have 
finished  it,  you  feel  as  if  you  had  gotten  something  with¬ 
out  working  for  it.  You  have  acquired  a  quantum  of 
scientific  data  without  the  labor  and  worry  and  bother  entailed 
by  “taking  a  course.”  Read  it  through  once  or  twice,  then  go  out 
and  dazzle  all  your  student  acquaintance  with  the  range  of  your 
new  vocabulary  and  the  variety  of  your  information.  Collar 
some  biological  “shark”  to  whom  you  are  more  or  less  distantly 
known,  and  question  him  on  the  subject  of  Psycho-biosis.  Mention 
casually  the  reaction  of  the  larvae  of  the  common  liver-fluke 
toward  LymncEus  Truncatulus.  Discuss  anaphylaxis  pro  and  con, 
afield  and  afar,  at  home  and  abroad.  Should  your  friend  remain 
unaffected,  give  him  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  number  of 
phagocytes  in  the  human  make-up,  and  if  he  survives  this,  say 
that  the  chemical  name  of  adrenalin  is  ortho-dioxyphenol-ethanol- 
methalymine.  Then  call  for  water  and  smelling  salts. 

Seriously,  we  mean  to  say  that  books  such  as  this  by  Professor 
Thompson  are  a  very  important  contribution  to  present-day  popu¬ 
lar  literature.  Accurate,  simple,  serious,  they  are  very  instru¬ 
mental  in  mass-education,  and  their  appearance  in  our  time  is  an 
encouraging  phenomenon,  since  it  indicates  the  high  level  to  which 
the  popular  mind  has  attained. 

“Everyday  Biology”  is  a  plain  story,  plainly  told, — mostly  in 
words  of  one  syllable. 


Will  F.  Walsh,  ’25. 
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Art  in  Boston  College 

By  James  E.  Tobin.  (The  Heights  Association.) 

HIS  little  book,  by  a  member  of  the  present  Senior  class, 
puts  in  a  timely  appearance,  and  the  Stylus  is  pleased 
to  extend  its  recognition  of  the  service  done  by  Mr.  Tobin 
in  compiling  it.  Things  of  beauty  here  at  the  Heights  are  often 
discussed,  especially  by  visitors,  and  it  is  no  less  than  appropriate 
that  every  student  should  possess  at  least  a  talking  acquaintance 
with  the  subject.  It  was  with  this  need  in  view,  apparently,  that 
Mr.  Tobin  wrote  for  the  Heights  the  articles  on  art  at  Boston 
College  which  now  appear  in  pamphlet  form.  The  work  is  hand¬ 
somely  bound  and  illustrated,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  think  that 
every  undergraduate  and  alumnus  should  own  a  copy.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  they  may  be  secured  for  a  small  sum  at  the  Heights 
office. 


Will  F.  Walsh,  ’25. 
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O  true  believers  in  the  Renaissance  this  life  is  a  perpetual 
disappointment  and  refutation.  Here  we  sit  in  the  mellow 
sunshine,  peering  hopefully  about  us  for  a  glimpse  of  the 
much-fabled  Wine  of  Youth.  But  we  do  not  find  it.  The  gen¬ 
erous  enthusiasm,  the  nice  appreciation  of  what  is  exquisite  and 
fine,  the  aspiring  devotion  to  “all  good  things,”  the  glow  and  glint 
and  fire,  the  precious  elan  vital  of  our  gilded  adolescence,  these 
elude  us.  What  are  they,  really?  Must  we  indeed  believe  they 
do  not  exist  at  all?  Well,  it  seems  so.  From  a  painful  study  of 
cases,  motivated  by  no  pessimistic  bias,  and  deriving  our  conclu¬ 
sions  in  the  proper  order  from  accredited  premises,  we  have  made 
the  personal  discovery  that  the  reality  of  these  things  is  Platonic 
and  not  actual. 

I  propose  herein  and  now  to  instance  some  of  my  aforemen¬ 
tioned  “cases.”  But  please  be  it  understood  that,  in  so  doing,  I 
am  not  conscious  of  any  malevolence  or  propensity  to  offend.  My 
motive  is  pure  enough.  It  is  desiderated  solely  by  a  wish  to 
correct  and,  if  possible,  improve.  Let  us  begin,  then,  with  the 
Autumn  Ambrosian ,  one  of  the  best  of  our  monthly  collection  of 
exhibits.  It  is  a  book  which  is  tastefully  printed  on  expensive 
paper,  while  its  conservative  blue  cover  looks  well  and  promises 
much.  Under  the  table  of  contents  appears  this  succinct  and  con¬ 
cise  statement:  The  Ambrosian  is  a  literary  quarterly  published 
by  the  students  of  St.  John’s  College,  Davenport,  Iowa.  (Ours 
the  italics.)  From  this  literary  paper  we  cut  the  following  literary 
gems,  which  we  think  should  speak  for  themselves. 

(a) “Pie-crust  is  made  by  a  motorized  roller.  And  when  the 
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pie  is  in  the  pan  ...  a  machine  presses  the  rim  of  the  crust  down 
evenly  and  clips  off  the  extra  dough,  while  still  another  machine 
marks  and  crimps  it.” 

(b)  “Coffee  can  be  made  forty  gallons  at  a  time.  Cream  for 
the  coffee  is  measured  automatically  .  .  .  These  are  just  a  few 
of  the  marvels  of  scientific  cookery  as  it  is  practised  today.” 

(c)  “The  great  importance  of  dust  in  the  formation  of  clouds 
and  rain  has  also  been  elucidated  by  the  labors  of  John  Aitkin, 
who  has  shown  that  in  the  ordinary  process  of  the  formation  of 
clouds  or  fog,  by  cooling  air,  the  condensation  of  the  moisture 
takes  place  first  upon  the  particles  of  dust  as  nuclei.” 

(d)  “The  second  clause — competing  with  or  against  profes¬ 
sionals — is  seldom  violated,  or  at  least  the  public  never  hears 
about  it  except  infrequently,  when  scandals  come  out.” 

(e)  “Elizabeth  Ann  Bayley  was  born  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  August  28,  1774,  the  second  child  to  come  to  the  home  of 
Dr.  Richard  Bayley,  first  professor  of  anatomy  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Catherine  Charlton,  the  daughter  of  an  Episcopal 
minister.” 

(f)  “Palmolive  soap  and  Melba  Rouge, 

With  Armour’s  carmine,  Blaisdell’s  cream, 

What  she  is  not  and  never  was 
Can  make  milady  seem. 

The  face  that  launched  a  thousand  ships 
From  off  the  Grecian  shore, 

In  little  boxes  now  is  sold 
At  every  corner  store.” 

JELII  HAT  do  they  mean,  these  people!  In  the  October  Canisius 
jUgfk  Monthly  there  is  an  article  on  Keats,  Autumn  and  Beauty, 
in  which  the  writer,  after  thrilling  and  enthusing  for  three 
pages,  winds  up  with  this  cryptic  sentence:  “These  things  did 
Keats  see  and  hear;  but  alas  that  his  eyes  were  less  blind;  his 
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ears  less  deaf!”  Than  what  would  you  have  them  less  blind, 
pray?  Than  what  less  deaf?  And  why  “alas”? 

“The  Blessed  Aforetime,”  by  Layton  Waters,  is  the  only  accept¬ 
able  verse  we  have  received  this  month. 

“I  used  to  read,  in  secret  nooks, 

Of  maidens  white  as  driven  snow, 

Who  lived  for  me  in  dusty  books, 

And  loved  me,  long  ago. 

“But  now  in  books  of  bard  or  sage, 

I  cannot  read — I  cannot  see, 

For  brown  hair  blows  across  the  page, 

And  brown  eyes  laugh  at  me.” 

HE  HOLY  CROSS  PURPLE  is  a  well-filled  and  well  put 
together  publication.  We  cannot  promise  that  the  whole 
of  its  contents  is  interesting,  but  there  is  an  honorable 
percentage  of  fairly  “good  stuff.”  T.  J.  Murtha’s  Seventh  Arm  of 
Ja-No  is  a  well-written  mystery  story,  although  not  a  very 
plausible  one,  and  Austin  Tobin  has  penned  a  fine  light  essay  in 
his  Wits,  Wags  and  Nincompoops. 


Will  F.  Walsh,  ’25. 
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Don  Andres :  Apostle  of  Little  Gypsies 

BE  read  in  a  recent  number  of  Etudes,  that  while  the 
government  of  M.  Herriot  was  reviving  religious  persecu¬ 
tion  in  France,  official  Spain  was  solemnly  commemorat¬ 
ing  the  first  anniversary  of  the  death  of  a  poor  priest  in  whose 
honor  the  city  of  Granada  will  soon  raise  a  statue.  His  name  is 
Don  Andres  Manjon  and  he  is  known  as  the  apostle  and  educator 
of  the  “gitanillos.”  The  authorities  of  this  beautiful  Andalusian 
city  contemplated  the  erection  of  the  statue  while  the  humble 
canon  was  still  living;  but  Don  Andres  ingenuously  hinted  that  it 
would  please  him  far  more  if  the  money  intended  for  this  pom¬ 
pous  and  useless  homage  were  spent  to  feed  and  house  his  little 
children.  In  a  similar  way  he  had  recently  disposed  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  award  made  to  him  by  King  Alphonso  XIII. 

What  has  the  good  canon  achieved  that  is  so  valuable  and  ad¬ 
mirable  as  to  merit  these  flattering  honors? 

“Oh!  rien  ...”  says  Etudes,  “Ecoutez  plutot.” 

After  the  completion  of  his  studies,  which  he  had  pursued  in 
the  face  of  great  odds,  Andres  Manjon  left  his  indigent  Castilian 
village  to  settle  in  Granada  as  a  lay  professor  in  the  University. 
At  the  respectable  age  of  forty,  he  desired  to  become  a  priest  and 
was  ordained.  In  order  to  add  an  ecclesiastical  title  and  some 
revenue  to  the  degrees  he  already  possessed,  he  competed  for  and 
won  a  canonship  in  the  college  of  Sacro  Monte. 

One  idea  was  uppermost  in  his  mind :  to  gather  under  one  roof, 
or  rather — in  a  land  of  perpetual  sunshine — to  assemble  in  one 
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garden  the  hundreds,  the  thousands  of  unkempt,  neglected  chil¬ 
dren  he  saw  swarming  in  front  of  the  squalid  huts  of  the  gypsy 
quarters,  or  wandering  about  in  the  fairy  country  which  surrounds 
the  populous  city  of  Granada.  His  purpose  was  to  better  the 
deplorable  condition  of  these  unwashed,  disinherited  tots,  and  to 
improve  the  uncertain  system  of  education  from  which  he  himself 
had  suffered  in  his  childhood. 

“The  schoolhouse  in  my  village,”  he  recalls,  “was  about  fifteen 
feet  wide,  twenty  in  length  and  approximately  ten  feet  from  the 
floor  to  the  beams  supporting  the  roof.  It  was  poorly  ventilated 
by  a  skylight,  three  feet  square,  which  also  admitted  whatever 
light  found  its  way  into  that  wretched  and  melancholy  structure. 
No  sooner  had  the  children  entered  in  it,  than  the  air  became  tho¬ 
roughly  vitiated.” 

This  first  contact  with  poverty  resulted  in  his  resolving  to  come 
some  day  to  the  aid  of  its  young  victims. 

“I  was  born  of  needy  parents,”  he  tells  us,  “and  I  have  lived 
among  needy  people;  I  have  lacked  good  schooling  and  for  this 
reason  I  have  had  to  undergo  a  thousand  hardships  and  disap¬ 
pointments;  moreover,  many  delays  have  hampered  my  career.” 

He  was  not  slow  to  realize  that  the  poor  needed  much  more 
attention  than  the  rich,  and  proceeded  to  devote  his  life  to  them. 
He  found  that  in  this  poverty-stricken  element,  the  most  abject 
and  the  most  utterly  forsaken  were  the  children  of  the  gypsies. 

“With  some  exceptions,”  he  says,  “the  gypsy  lives  by  doing 
nothing,  merely  relying  on  chance.  He  is  beggarly  and  filthy.  He 
is  neither  gentle  nor  disciplined.  He  lacks  frankness  and  respect, 
although  he  is  a  consummate  flatterer  and  liar,  and  knows  how  to 
fawn.  He  is  dissolute  and  a  heavy  drinker.  He  avoids  all  sacrifices 
for  his  country;  he  is  superstitious,  yet  irreligious.  He  engages 
in  adventures,  never  in  serious  enterprises,  in  marauding  and  not 
in  industrious  pursuits.  He  lives  on  what  he  steals.  He  can  calcu¬ 
late,  dissimulate,  declaim,  sing,  dance,  curse  and  blaspheme.  But 
above  all  things,  he  loves  freedom  without  limit,  without  rein, — 
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the  freedom  of  the  hawk.  This  is  his  ideal,  his  history,  and  his 
tradition.” 

Some  suburbs  of  Granada,  especially  that  quarter  called 
Albaicin  and  the  steep  slopes  overlooking  the  wild  gorges  of  the 
Darro,  serve  as  refuges  for  the  numerous  families  of  this  outlaw 
caste.  They  continue  to  live  on  the  margin  of  civilization.  The 
narrow  road  in  front  of  the  grottos,  carved  in  the  rock,  and  the 
huts  made  of  mud  and  reeds,  teem  with  hundreds  of  little  urchins 
in  tatters,  who  vex  the  tourists  for  pennies,  while  the  men  await 
the  more  congenial  night  in  which  to  supply  their  wants  by  more 
direct  methods. 

Memories  of  the  school  in  his  native  village  inspired  Don 
Andres  with  another  ideal:  that  of  teaching  in  the  open  air. 

“I  would  give  up  all  the  magnificence  of  an  urban  college  for  a 
modest  garden  in  the  country.  A  school  should  be  a  sanatorium, 
and  a  sanatorium  is  not  built  in  the  city.” 

This  paradise  for  children  was  still  a  vision,  when  on  a  clear 
morning  of  the  year  1888,  Don  Andres,  prebendary  of  the  Sacro 
Monte,  and  professor  of  canon  law  in  the  University,  left  home  for 
his  Chair,  mounting,  as  was  his  custom,  a  white  ass.  He  had  not 
gone  far,  when  he  heard,  issuing  from  a  grotto,  half  hidden  by 
the  cactus,  a  melopceia  of  girlish  voices  very  much  like  the  noise 
in  a  classroom  when  little  children  falter  through  their  lesson  in 
chorus.  Dismounting,  scrambling  through  the  vegetation  and 
penetrating  the  labyrinth  of  rocks  was  for  him  the  matter  of  an 
instant.  He  found  himself  before  a  group  of  small  girls,  many  of 
whom  had  the  complexion  and  garb  of  the  gypsy.  An  elderly 
matron,  clad  in  ragged  clothes,  was  presiding.  She  had  become  a 
schoolmistress  by  necessity  and  was  giving  the  children  a 
modicum  of  knowledge  for  the  maximum  salary  of  one  cent  a  day. 

“What  is  your  name?”  inquired  Don  Andres. 

“La  Maestra  Migas.”  (Mistress  Crumbs.) 

“Would  you  like,”  he  continued,  “to  transfer  these  tiny  crumbs 
to  another  grotto  with  a  house,  which  I  myself  shall  supply?” 
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“Yes,  indeed,”  said  the  matron,  “we’ll  go  wherever  you  please.” 
You  see  they  were  a  real  group  of  nomads. 

From  this  day  the  first  school  of  the  “Ave  Maria”  was  estab¬ 
lished,  and  it  grew  so  rapidly  that  Don  Andres  was  obliged  to 
purchase  a  modest  country  house  and  garden,  which  combination 
in  Granada  is  called  a  “carmen.”  From  the  few  pupils  of  the 
Maestra  Migas  the  number  had  increased  to  two  hundred,  and  as 
yet  nothing  had  been  done  for  the  boys. 

“I  never  refuse  to  take  a  child,  even  if  I  am  forced  to  support 
it  myself.  As  in  large  families,  each  child  that  God  sends,  brings 
its  bread  basket  under  its  arm.”  Don  Andres  bought  more 
houses  and  gardens  until  today  the  entire  countryside  is  covered 
with  garden  schools,  close  to  one  another  like  the  nests  of  swal¬ 
lows,  and  like  such  nests,  they  emanate  song  and  gladness  all  day 
long. 

Nearly  all  subjects  in  the  “Ave  Maria”  are  taught  in  song.  “My 
children  are  very  poor,”  he  would  say,  “but  in  laughter  and  gaiety, 
few  are  richer  than  they.”  They  go  singing  to  the  schools,  not  in 
single  or  double  file,  but  freely  as  flocks  of  birds.  They  sing  as 
they  go  from  one  class  to  another, — rather,  from  one  garden  to 
another.  They  sing  before  their  lessons,  after  their  lessons,  and 
sing  the  lessons.  When  they  are  not  singing,  the  whole  class  is 
playing. 

History  class:  Two  men  stand  before  the  children;  one  of  them 
begins:  “  ‘  Yo  soy  Romano  .  .  .’  I  am  a  Roman;  my  city  was 
founded  by  Romulus  about  754  years  before  Christ.  After  it  had 
been  ruled  by  six  kings,  it  became  a  republic  in  the  year  511.”  The 
interlocutor  declares  in  his  turn:  “  ‘  Yo  soy  Fenicio  .  .  .’  I  am  a 
Carthaginian.  Carthage,  my  country,  was  built  in  the  seventh  cen¬ 
tury  before  Christ  and  was  destroyed  by  Scipio  in  the  year  146, 
before  the  coming  of  Our  Lord.”  The  dialogue  rambles  through 
ancient,  modern,  or  contemporary  history,  rendering  them  living 
and  personal. 

Geography:  In  the  center  of  each  garden  the  visitor’s  atten- 
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tion  is  attracted  by  a  rectangular  pool  of  water,  surrounded  by  a 
rail.  Is  it  a  swimming  pool?  Not  at  all;  it  is  a  world  map.  The 
continents  are  shown  in  relief,  emerging  from  the  water  with  their 
islands,  promontories,  oceans,  gulfs  and  rivers.  The  pupil  stands 
on  the  brim,  pointer  in  hand,  wherewith  he  names  and  locates  the 
cities  in  the  anonymous  map.  “Here  is  London,  Moscow,  Pekin 
New  York.”  There  is  also  a  dry  map.  Don’t  look  for  it  on  the 
walls  (there  are  no  walls),  but  look  for  it  on  the  ground.  For  there 
it  is,  pictured  in  huge  proportions  on  the  beaten  soil.  “  Go  and 
buy  me  a  barrel  of  cider,”  commands  the  teacher,  and  the  little 
boy  or  girl  runs  across  Spain  to  San  Sebastian:  “Cider  is  pro¬ 
duced  especially  in  Guipuzcoa  .  .  .  Annual  production  ...  so 
many  gallons;  average  export  ...  so  much.” 

“I  should  like  to  buy  a  well-made  toy,”  says  the  visitor.  The 
pupil  skips  to  Nuremberg;  “Some  good  furs,”  and  he  or  she 
stands  on  Astrakhan,  or  on  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay.  Each 
time  the  pupil  supplements  his  act  by  quoting  a  statistic,  or  by 
making  a  reference  to  the  history  and  geography  of  the  place.  The 
same  method,  practically,  is  followed  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  and 
even  in  catechism.  The  little  gypsy  is  taught,  and  learns,  not 
with  books,  but  by  doing,  observing,  dancing,  playing.  The 
dialogue  especially  works  wonders  in  the  children. 

“Would  to  God,”  exclaims  Don  Andres,  “we  had  a  complete 
system  of  pedagogy  which  would  permit  me  to  teach  every  subject 
in  play  form,  and  to  educate  the  child  by  ‘letting  him  do  things.’  ” 
The  schools  of  the  “Ave  Maria”  are  devoted  to  small  children, 
three  years  being  the  age  requirement  for  admission. 

This  enterprise  of  Canon  Man j on  was  as  original  as  it  was 
daring.  It  has,  however,  actualized  all  the  expectations  of  the 
creator.  The  benefit  that  accrues  from  these  schools  is  not  merely 
instructional,  but  moral  as  well.  The  moral  standard  of  the  entire 
city  of  Granada  has  been  raised.  A  director  of  one  of  the  prisons 
declares  that  the  amelioration  effected  in  the  criminal  situation 
of  the  city  is  traceable  directly  to  Don  Andres’  schools.  The  total 
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number  of  prisoners  in  the  city  jails  is  today  120,  as  opposed  to 
over  500  before  the  “Ave  Maria”  was  instituted. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  benefactor  should  have  chosen  his 
last  home  in  the  midst  of  his  field  of  labor.  His  remains  rest 
beneath  the  main  altar  of  his  first  school,  the  “Carmen  de  Jesus,” 
laid  there  after  a  triumphant  ceremony  in  which  a  cortege  of  3,000 
little  children  preceded  the  city  and  provincial  officials  and  the 
personal  representative  of  the  King. 

It  is  there  he  sleeps;  his  tombstone  bearing  the  inscription 
“A.  M.” 

“I  do  not  want,”  he  had  said,  in  choosing  these  two  letters  for 
his  epitaph,  “any  one  who  reads  them  to  know  whether  they  stand 
for  ‘Andres  Manjon’  or  ‘Ave  Maria.’  ” 

Anthony  Julian,  ’25. 


The  following  is  a  translation  of  one  of  D’Annunzio’s  best 
short  poems.  Its  title  in  Italian  is  “La  Neve.” 

THE  SNOW 

The  snow  upon  our  Mother  Earth  descends 
With  placidness.  The  cooling  flakes  she  claims 
In  her  well-earned  repose,  for  lavishly 
Has  she  bestowed  on  man  her  hardy  fruits. 

The  ploughman  sits  before  the  hearth  and  sees 
The  pure,  blank  snow  upon  the  sweated  fields: 

Hope  from  his  heart  and  from  his  rustic  cup 
The  fragrant  first-fruits  of  the  vintage  smile. 

Descend  with  calm,  O  snow,  and  cloak  the  roots 
And  germs  which  once  again  will  yield  abounding 
Verdure  to  the  kine,  and  bread  to  man. 

Descend  with  calm,  and  in  the  newborn  Spring, 

The  rivers  by  you  fed,  along  shall  rush, 

Like  docile  herds,  through  plains  revivified. 

Translation  by  Anthony  Julian,  ’25. 


Deutsche  Rundschau 

HIS  magazine,  devoted  almost  entirely  to  political  and 
literary  contributions,  is  published  by  Rudolf  Pechel  at 
Berlin. 

By  a  coincidence,  we  introduce  it  to  Stylus  readers  on  its  50th 
anniversary.  The  publisher,  Dr.  Pechel,  offers  in  his  foreword 
a  cursory  review  of  the  different  features  of  the  Rundschau  and 
a  resume  of  its  accomplishments  and  endeavors. 

The  list  of  contributors  each  month  numbers  usually  six,  seven 
or  eight;  the  regular  monthly  departments  include — Political  Out¬ 
look — Literary  Outlook — Literary  Notices. 

It  would  be  futile,  both  for  personal  and  extra-personal  reasons, 
for  the  present  writer  to  attempt  to  give  other  than  a  superficial 
review  of  this  monthly.  For  one  thing,  of  necessity,  there  must 
be  certain  contributions  that  would  interest,  at  best,  only  the  few, 
and  sometimes  not  even  them.  From  our  own  experience,  we  be- 
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lieve  that  interest  in  Germany  is  not  enthusiastic  in  the  college, 
because  of  the  very  few  who  have  studied  the  language.  This 
will  remain  true  unless  the  late  influx  of  ’28  men  has  an  unex¬ 
pected  number  who  will  choose  the  “Muttersprache”  for  their 
modern  language. 

The  writer,  who  is  a  roundabout  person,  and  who  is  beginning 
to  think  that  his  introduction  is  wire-drawn,  believes  that  a  state¬ 
ment  of  intentions  will  not  be  considered  egotistic.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  things  literary  will  have  the  call  over  things  political, 
for  obvious  reasons;  secondly,  the  procedure  will  be  rather  to 
acquaint  than  to  criticize  personally — succinctly  put,  we  believe 
you  wish  to  learn  what  the  Germans  think,  rather  than  what  we 
(ed.)  think  about  what  the  Germans  think — ;  thirdly,  articles 
about  America  or  the  Americans  will  receive  the  fullest  treatment. 

As  a  consequence,  we  are  going  to  tell  you  what  Herman  George 
Scheffauer  thinks  and  writes  about  “Whitman  in  Whitman’s 
Country.” 
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Whitman,  in  Herman  Scheffauer’s  opinion,  is  “the  great  singer- 
hero  of  a  triumphant  Democracy.”  In  words  which  reveal  the 
ardent  worshiper,  the  German  bewails  the  fact  that  “the  bard 
of  Brotherliness,  the  prophet  of  a  simple,  golden,  living  Democ¬ 
racy  is  wholly  unknown  to  the  average  man  of  his  country.” 

“His  poetic  Republicanism  breathes  the  spirit  of  simplicity  of 
a  Brutus  or  a  Cincinnatus.”  What  Mr.  Sheffauer  seems  to  lay 
most  stress  on  is  the  robust  sincerity  of  Whitman.  The  robustness 
was  more  or  less  the  result  of  that  elemental  surge  of  nature  so 
evident  and  obtrusive  in  Whitman.  “Whitman’s  subjects  are 
decked  out  with  neither  Christianliness  nor  Sentimentality.” 

Liberally  translated,  “Whitman  was  drunk  with  his  subject.” 
Those  who  have  read  Whitman  to  any  extent  must  agree  with  this 
verdict.  For  in  all  his  poetry,  this  poet  sought  the  “beautiful, 
ideal  Utopia  of  ‘loved  comrades,’  of  healthy,  lovely  man-  and 
womanhood,  of  simple  customs  (manners)  and  the  Idyll  of 
Labor.” 

It  is  Ctessipus  at  the  feet  of  Socrates  here:  through  the  whole 
of  this  article  is  heard  the  tender  chiding  of  one  who  has  a  gift 
and  is  hurt  that  there  are  so  few  to  share  it  with  him.  And  in 
this  case,  it  is  we  Americans  who  are  the  especially  chidden. 

“Comrade,  this  is  no  book! 

He  who  approaches  this  comes  in  contact  with  a  man.” 

Edward  Dujardin  has  an  appropriate  article  on  the  “French 
Literature  of  the  Day.”  There  is  a  narrative  “The  Phoenix” 
and  a  review  (statistical)  of  German  dramatic  productions  in  the 
last  decade. 

L.  M.  writes  a  paper  on  “The  Alsatian  Struggle  for  Culture” 
which  is  revelatory  of  many  possibilities  in  this  line. 


Thomas  Shea,  ’26. 
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NOEL 

By  Theophile  Gautier 

HTHE  sky  is  black — the  earth  is  white, 

O  Bells,  ring  out  your  joy  apace, 

For  Christ  is  born,  nor  from  His  crib 
The  Virgin  turns  her  beaming  face. 

No  folds  of  velvet,  gathered  close, 

Preserve  the  Infant  from  the  cold, 

No — naught  but  lace  of  spider’s  loom, 

That  hangs  from  beams  of  age-old  gold. 

He  trembles  there  on  pale,  cool  straw, 

This  Infant — Prince  and  King  of  love, 

And  o’er  the  manger — throne  of  God, 

The  ox  and  ass  breathe  warmth  above. 

The  fringed  snow  drifts  deep  about, 

But  overhead  a  tinkling  bell 
Proclaims  the  white-robed  angel  choir 
That  shepherds  hear:  “Noel!  Noel!” 

Translation  by  Austin  Crowley,  ’27. 
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EAR  ALUMNI: 

For  years  and  years,  Boston  College  graduates  have  looked 
forward  to  the  day  when  they,  too,  might  have  a  club  in 
which  to  fraternize;  a  club  where  good  fellowship  would  be  the 
watchword,  a  place  of  recreation  for  the  successful;  for  the  unfor¬ 
tunate,  a  haven  of  solace.  There  the  burdens  of  care  and  the 
weight  of  years  would  roll  away  and  the  delightful  memories  of 
college  days  relived.  Such  a  club  has  been  the  aim  of  Boston 
College  for  many  years,  and  now  that  day  grows  near.  At 
present,  the  Stylus  is  unable  to  give  the  Alumni  definite  plans  for 
this  club,  but  it  suffices  to  say  that  within  a  few  short  months,  or  a 
year  or  two  at  the  most,  we  feel  certain  that  Boston  College  will 
boast  of  a  club  unsurpassed  by  any  Catholic  college  club  in  the 
East.  For  the  present  have  hope;  the  near  future  has  a  very 
roseate  flush. 

As  was  expected,  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  Stylus’  plea  for 
news.  It  seems  strange  that  most  Boston  College  graduates  wish 
to  sever  all  collegiate  connections  once  the  coveted  sheepskin  is 
within  their  grasp.  In  other  colleges  and  universities  it  is  a 
matter  of  pride  for  each  alumnus  to  attend  his  Alma  Mater’s 
annual  Commencement,  to  sacredly  cherish  each  scrap  of  news 
concerning  his  classmates,  to  religiously  keep  the  college  posted 
as  to  his  whereabouts,  his  line  of  work,  and  the  activities  of  fellow 
alumni  in  his  part  of  the  country. 

Not  so  your  Boston  man.  Once  his  Commencement  is  over, 
he  breathes  a  sigh  of  relief,  sticks  his  degree  in  his  pocket,  and 
sets  sail  for  the  far  corners  of  the  globe.  As  far  as  he  is  con¬ 
cerned,  college  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  Stylus  is  doing  its 
utmost  to  radically  change  this  state  of  affairs,  but  it  is  helpless 
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without  the  cooperation  of  the  Alumni.  This  is  not  only  your 
privilege.  It  is  your  bounden  duty.  In  the  future,  therefore,  we 
make  the  oft-repeated  cry:  Please  send  in  news. 

With  the  aid  of  the  undergraduates  and  a  few  of  the  professors, 
the  following  tidbits  of  gossip  have  been  gleaned: 

1881  Rev.  John  A.  Daly,  for  many  years  the  beloved  pastor  of  St.  Mark’s 
Church,  Ashmont,  is  steadily  recovering  from  his  long  illness.  Father  Daly’s 
flourishing  parish  has  been  a  model  for  other  pastors  to  imitate  and  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  development  of  Catholic  churches  in  Boston  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
that  he  has  now  recovered  his  old  time  vigor. 

1892  H.  V.  Sullivan,  A.M.,  a  member  of  the  Boston  School  Committee  and 
trustee  for  Charles  Ponzi,  has  been  very  ill  for  several  months.  The  Stylus 
is  very  happy  to  state  that  Mr.  Sullivan  has  totally  recovered  his  former  good 
health,  and  has  once  again  resumed  his  law  practice. 

1900  Hon.  E.  Mark  Sullivan  is  another  Boston  alumnus  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Boston  School  Committee.  Mr.  Sullivan  is  also  corporation  counsel  of 
Boston. 

1905  Rev.  Richard  Howard  is  still  engaged  in  parish  duty  at  St.  Gregory’s  Church, 
Dorchester  Lower  Mills. 

1913  The  Stylus  announces  with  regret  the  death  of  Timothy  J.  Brinnin,  who 
died  at  his  home  on  August  13. 

Michael  E.  Fitzgerald  now  holds  the  very  high  office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Cambridge.  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the 
University  City  is  so  well  represented  at  the  Heights. 

Rev.  William  Chamberlain  is  a  curate  at  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Church,  Beach- 
mont. 

1914  Daniel  P.  Hurld  is  a  teacher-coach  at  Woburn  High  School. 

1916  Rev.  John  H.  Moore  has  been  transferred  from  Newburyport  to  Westboro, 
as  pastor. 

Rev.  William  J.  Daly  is  now  chaplain  of  the  Mattapan  Consumptives’  Hos¬ 
pital. 

Rev.  Hugh  L.  Doyle  continues  his  priestly  duties  at  Woburn. 

1917  Rev.  Anthony  P.  Laverty  has  been  transferred  from  Granby  St.  to  Dedham, 
Mass.,  to  take  up  the  duties  of  assistant  curate  there  at  St.  Mary’s  Church. 

Rev.  Paul  H.  Furfey  is  studying  for  a  graduate  degree  at  Catholic  University, 
Washington.  During  the  past  summer  Father  Furfey  was  a  curate  at  St.  Martin’s 
Rectory,  also  in  Washington. 

1918  Rev.  Michael  L.  O’Connor,  who  was  ordained  but  a  year  or  so  ago,  has 
taken  up  his  parish  duties  in  Lawrence. 

Daniel  Murphy  is  a  member  of  the  Boston  School  Committee. 

1919  Charles  S.  Fitzgerald,  the  present  athletic  director  of  the  Boston  Latin 
School,  is  another  Boston  alumnus  who  has  commercialized  his  athletic 

prowess.  Just  now  his  football  team  is  not  going  so  well,  but  it  takes  years  to 
develop  good  football  teams  and  the  class  is  sure  to  assert  itself. 
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Patrick  J.  Tangney  is  a  salesman  for  a  New  York  leather  house,  traveling 
through  the  Southern  states. 

John  R.  Joyce  is  a  manager  for  the  Gain-a-Day  Electric  Company. 

1920  Jack  Sheehan,  who  played  against  Yale  in  those  two  epic  struggles,  is  now 
assistant  coach  at  the  Cambridge  Latin  School. 

Edgar  A.  Gervais  is  now  in  the  employ  of  the  United  Fruit  Company  and  is 
stationed  at  Puerto  Barrios,  Guatemala.  The  Stylus  recently  received  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  communication  from  him. 

George  E.  Wilkie  is  an  elementary  school-teacher  in  the  Henry  L.  Pierce 
School  District,  Dorchester. 

1921  Fred  Mockler,  brother  of  one  of  our  star  basketball  players,  will  enter  the 
ranks  of  the  benedicts  at  9  A.M.  Thanksgiving  morning  at  Holyoke. 

Dave  Mullen  is  coach  of  Taunton  High  School. 

Luke  Urban  has  surely  been  up  against  it  this  fall;  first  a  broken  arm  and 
now  an  attack  of  pneumonia.  In  his  illness,  Frank  Morrisey,  another  B.  C.  star, 
is  endeavoring  to  carry  the  Canisius  College  eleven  through  a  hard  schedule  to  a 
successful  season. 

John  J.  Clifford,  former  Editor  of  the  Stylus,  is  the  head  manager  of  the 
Hearst’s  Sales  Magazine,  having  for  his  territory  the  Middle  West  states. 

Thomas  J.  Bunyon,  former  Advertising  Manager  of  the  Stylus,  is  now 
Assistant  Sunday  Editor  for  the  Boston  Sunday  Advertiser. 

1922  “Tommy”  Foley,  varsity  catcher  and  former  Twilight  League  star,  who  is 
now  studying  for  the  priesthood  at  St.  John’s  Seminary,  Brighton,  took  a 

turn  at  umpiring  this  summer.  While  returning  home  from  the  Cardinal’s  summer 
camp  at  Center  Harbor,  N.  H.,  Tom  dropped  in  at  Bretton  Woods  in  company  with 
Tom  Lane,  just  in  time  to  be  unanimously  chosen  umpire-in-chief  of  the  rubber 
game  between  the  two  teams  representing  the  Mount  Washington  Hotel  and  the 
Crawford  House.  After  the  game,  which  was  bitterly  fought,  Tom  was  heard  to 
remark,  “I’d  rather  be  behind  the  bat  than  behind  the  catcher,  it’s  safer.”  At  one 
time  during  the  conflict  the  likelihood  of  a  fine  free-for-all  was  so  strong  that  all 
the  B.  C.  men  present,  about  ten  strong,  banded  together  to  do  battle  for  the  old 
Alma  Mater. 

“Tim”  Mclnerny,  the  former  “Sheik”  editor  of  the  Stylus,  now  an  editor  of 
the  Boston  Post,  was  recently  married  to  Miss  Anna  Doherty,  a  practicing  attorney. 
Inasmuch  as  the  bride’s  father  strenuously  opposed  the  match,  Tim  pulled  the 
unexpected  and  eloped.  Congratulations,  Tim! 

Paul  R.  Duffly  and  Charles  McMorrow  have  gone  into  partnership  in  the  wool 
business.  From  all  accounts  they  are  giving  their  older  competitors  quite  a  run. 

George  A.  Kelley,  a  guard  on  the  immortal  teams  that  crushed  Yale,  has  again 
succumbed  to  the  lure  of  the  game.  George  has  joined  the  Neponset  Wanderers  for 
the  present  football  season. 

1923  John  J.  Curtin  has  elected  the  hotel  business  as  his  life’s  work,  divid¬ 
ing  his  time  between  the  Clarendon  Hotel,  Seabreeze,  Florida,  in  the  winter, 

and  the  Mt.  Washington  Hotel  in  the  summer. 

Peter  Monahan  is  now  in  far-off  Phoenix,  Arizona.  Whether  Pete  is  riding 
mustangs  or  is  mining  for  gold  is  at  present  the  much  mooted  question.  Perhaps 
if  he  would  only  enclose  his  address  this  difficulty  would  be  cleared  up. 
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James  H.  McLaughlin  is  a  law  student  at  Boston  University. 

Due  to  the  late  return  to  school  this  fall  of  the  present  Alumni  Editor,  the 
hasty  compiling  of  the  news  occasioned  one  or  two  slight  errors.  Strange  to  say, 
one  of  these  errors  concerned  a  former  Alumni  Editor,  Mr.  Myles  T.  McSweeney, 
who  hastened  to  inform  us  that  he  had  resigned  his  position  as  Night  Sports  Editor 
of  the  Boston  American  last  July.  Since  that  time  he  has  devoted  his  time  to 
tutoring,  and  is  now  a  teacher  of  Vocational  Civics  at  the  Wolcott  High  School, 
Revere. 

Frank  L.  Ford,  the  third  member  of  the  far-famed  Liberal  Club,  is  teaching 

English  at  Mechanics  Arts  High  School. 

Thomas  J.  Cannon,  hockey  manager  of  the  Intercollegiate  Champions  of  two 
years  ago,  is  still  enrolled  among  the  salesmen  of  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co. 

Ed  Gharrity,  captain  and  crack  defense  man  of  the  same  hockey  team,  is  in 

business  for  himself  as  an  insurance  broker. 

Osgood  J.  Currier  and  Edward  C.  Dullea  are  both  managers  for  the  Lever 

Bros.  Company. 

Laurence  J.  Murphy  is  in  the  drug  business  in  Woburn. 

1924  John  C.  Holbrow  has  gone  into  partnership  with  his  father  in  the  florist 
business.  Just  to  make  sure  no  one  will  take  advantage  of  his  gullible 
innocence  he  is  now  studying  nights  at  the  Boston  University  Business  School  for 
the  degree  of  B.B.A.  We  wish  John  success  in  his  new  work,  but  trust  that  he  will 
remember  not  to  park  his  car  in  the  space  reserved  for  the  Dean  s  car,  as  he 
recently  did. 

James  J.  Delaney  is  a  student  at  the  Georgetown  University  Medical  School. 

John  F.  Brennan,  a  member  of  the  Liberal  Club,  is  an  Alderman  in  Chelsea, 
besides  writing  short  stories. 

Ex-1924  Herb  Treat,  one  of  the  best  tackles  B.  C.  ever  had  and  who  attained 
to  All-American  honors  since  his  transference  to  Princeton,  is  at  present  Varsity 
Line  Coach  in  Jungletown.  Harvard  will  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  Herb  is 
some  line  coach.  He  will  receive  his  degree  in  February,  1925. 

Thomas  F.  Eustace  is  now  delving  deeply  into  business  problems  at  the 
Harvard  Business  School.  Tom  says  that  he  is  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
he  can  replace  the  business  wizards  of  today. 

Thomas  F.  P.  Walsh,  in  response  to  a  very  sudden  and  unexpected  call,  has 
hied  away  to  the  sunny  shores  of  Porto  Rico,  where  he  is  now  teaching  school  at 
Cieles. 

John  P.  (“Jake”)  Leonard  is  one  of  the  many  ’24  men  who  are  studying  for  the 
priesthood  at  St.  John’s  Seminary,  Brighton.  “Jake’s”  athletic  ability  will  be 
more  than  missed,  out  Milton  wal  this  winter,  when  the  basketball  season  roils 
around. 

Leo  Hughs  keeps  in  trim  by  holding  down  an  end  position  for  the  Neponset 
Wanderer  team.  Leo  played  a  whale  of  a  game  against  the  Pere  Marquette  team 
a  few  weeks  ago,  but  fickle  fortune  refused  to  smile  upon  his  team  and  so  they 
lost.  We  can  remember  the  time,  not  so  long  ago,  when  Leo  was  playing  a  different 
sport,  that  defeats  were  few  and  far  between.  All  those  who  remember  Bostons 
crack  hockey  teams  are  sure  to  agree  with  us. 

James  Grady  is  at  present  teaching  in  the  Chelsea  schools. 

Henry  G.  Lawler,  ’26. 
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N  this  issue  the  Stylus  inaugurates  a  new  feature  which, 
hereafter,  will  be  a  regular  part  of  Domi.  The  purpose 
is  to  further  the  work  of  the  Student  Counselor,  to  serve 
as  a  means  through  which  he  can  communicate  with  the  student 
body,  and  this  will  be  known  as  the  Student  Counselor’s  Column. 


The  Student  The  following  is  reprinted  with  the  permission  of  Rev. 

Counselor  Says:  Ignatius  W.  Cox,  S.J.,  of  Fordham  University,  New  York. 

Fr.  Cox  is  Student  Counselor  at  Fordham  and  as  such  we  are 
glad  to  hear  from  him  in  this  column.  Again,  Fr.  Cox  was  formerly  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  Boston  College  and  we  always  welcome  a  former  professor’s  voice. 
Feeling  that  this  will  be  of  interest  both  because  of  its  author  and  its  subject 
matter,  we  present: 

REALIZATION  OF  A  GREAT  CATHOLIC  IDEAL 
Rev.  Ignatius  W.  Cox,  S.J. 

Address  to  University  Students  on  Personal  Purity. 


“Blessed  are  the  clean  of  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God.” 

I  AM  not  going  to  give  you  a  sermon  this  evening;  instead  I  wish  to  give  you  a 
serious  talk  on  a  solemn  subject.  We  have  been  speaking  about  friendship 
with  Jesus  Christ,  the  most  precious  thing  in  life,  and  I  have  been  led  to  my 
choice  of  subject  by  the  consideration  that  all  those  who  were  nearest  and  dearest 
to  Jesus  Christ  were  supereminent  in  the  virtue  of  purity,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the 
sturdy,  rugged  Precursor,  Mary,  the  Immaculate  Virgin,  St.  Joseph,  the  pure  and 
spotless  foster  father,  and  St.  John,  who  leaned  upon  our  Lord’s  breast. 

There  is  scarcely  anything  so  noble,  so  sacred  in  life  as  that  Divine  institution, 
the  human  family.  The  mutual  love  of  a  pure  man  and  a  pure  woman,  the  crown 
and  consummation  of  that  love,  children  given  of  God,  these  are  at  once  the  basis 
of  family  life  and  the  very  pillars  of  human  society. 

So  sacred  is  the  relation  between  man  and  woman  in  the  family  that  God  has 
elevated  this  union  to  a  Sacrament,  and  Christ  compares  it  to  the  mystical  union 
of  Himself  and  His  Church.  Behind  the  screen  of  the  family,  there  are  sacred 
biological  and  physiological  processes,  which  should  be  thought  of  and  spoken  of 
only  with  the  deepest  reverence,  because  they  are  at  the  same  time  the  means  by 
which  God’s  little  children  are  brought  into  the  world  and  the  basis  of  a  deep, 
unselfish  love  which  is  found  nowhere  except  in  the  bosom  of  the  family.  There 
is  not  in  this  big  wide  world  a  thing  so  wondrous  as  a  mother’s  love,  nothing  so 
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unselfish.  A  mother’s  love  is  absolute  self-forgetfulness,  self-annihilation,  and  the 
reason  of  it  all  is  because  the  child  is  bone  of  her  bone  and  flesh  of  her  flesh  and 
because  it  has  cost  her  tears  and  pains  and  suffering. 

It  is  about  the  sin  which  runs  counter  to  all  these  things  that  I  wish  to  speak 
to  you  this  evening,  impurity,  which  is  nothing  else  than  the  deliberate  seeking  of 
sexual  pleasure  by  thought  or  word  or  deed  outside  the  holy  bond  of  matrimony. 

The  mysterious  processes  by  which  God’s  little  ones  are  brought  into  the  world 
are  among  the  most  sacred  things  in  life.  God  punishes  the  abuse  of  them  by  His 
own  special  punishment.  There  is  no  sin  that  has  not  its  punishment  and  evil 
effects  in  this  world  as  well  as  in  the  next.  Violent  anger,  repeatedly  indulged, 
sometimes  destroys  health  as  well  as  the  mind.  Avarice  dries  up  the  joys  of  life 
and  makes  the  avaricious  heart  as  metallic  as  the  yellow  gold  it  seeks.  Envy  and 
jealousy  are  a  cancerous  growth,  which  eat  at  the  heart  of  their  victim  and  bring 
him  and  others  to  destruction. 

These  are  perhaps  the  vices  of  those  advanced  in  years.  Impurity  is  the  great 
temptation  and  vice  of  youth.  It  is  a  crime  against  ourselves  and  God.  It  is  a 
degradation  of  our  manhood.  Impurity  saps  the  strength  and  virility  of  youth.  It 
darkens  the  intellect  and  enslaves  the  will.  It  blasts  energy  and  aggressiveness  and 
brings  on  an  enervating  and  paralyzing  lassitude.  It  drives  its  victim  from  the 
sunshine  of  life  and  the  society  of  his  fellows.  The  impure  boy  shrinks  from  the 
embrace  of  a  mother  or  the  touch  of  a  sister.  It  leads  its  victim  to  morbid  un¬ 
healthy  solitude  and  dark  thoughts  and  unprofitable  remorse.  The  soul  like  a  poor 
moth  plays  with  the  flame  of  impurity  and  falls  a  singed  and  blasted  thing.  In 
the  end  impurity  brands  its  victim  as  but  the  shadow  of  a  man  and  drags  him 
down  unresisting  to  damnation.  All  this  not  in  a  day  or  in  a  month.  It  may 
take  years,  but  those  years  flit  by  on  speedy,  dreamy  wings,  and  all  that  remains 
are  bitter  memories  of  a  wasted  youth  and  barren  regrets  for  the  purity  and  sun¬ 
shine  that  might  have  been. 

This  is  but  a  faint  sketch  of  the  vengeance  which  nature  takes  upon  the  habit¬ 
ually  impure.  The  supernatural  effects  are  worse.  “Know  ye  not  that  your 
bodies  are  the  members  of  Christ?  ...  Or  Know  ye  not  that  your  members  are 
the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  in  you,  whom  you  have  from  God,  and  you 
are  not  your  own?  For  you  were  bought  for  a  great  price.  Glorify  and  bear  God 
in  your  bodies”  (I  Cor.  vi.  IS,  19,  20).  By  Baptism  and  by  the  Eucharist  we  are 
one  with  Christ;  He,  the  head;  we,  the  members.  By  Confirmation,  we  are  the 
temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  dwells  in  us  in  a  very  special  way.  We  do  not 
belong  to  ourselves.  Christ  has  bought  us  at  a  great  price,  His  precious  blood. 
Christ’s  immaculate  body  is  our  food;  our  lips  are  purple  with  the  ransom  of  His 
Blood.  It  is  this  sacred  body,  not  our  own  but  Christ’s,  which  we  dishonor  and 
defile  by  impurity. 

Purity,  natural  and  supernatural,  is  a  precious  flower  glorious  with  fragrance 
and  hope  and  sunshine,  to  be  guarded  and  preserved  above  all  things.  Impurity  is 
a  rank,  foul  growth  to  be  avoided  and  rooted  out  at  all  costs.  It  would  be  easy 
to  preserve  purity,  to  root  out  impurity,  if  we  were  incessantly  on  our  guard 
against  the  things  which  lead  to  impurity.  What  are  the  things  leading  to  this 
vice  in  your  present  life? 

First  of  all,  perhaps  above  all,  companionship.  No  one  rises  above  his  environ- 
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ment.  You  will  not  rise  above  the  moral  status  of  your  friends.  When  a  lad  first 
comes  to  college  he  wants  to  throw  himself  fully  into  the  life.  He  frequently 
seeks  the  companionship  not  of  the  worthy  but  of  the  conspicuous.  He  tries  to  be 
ultra-collegiate  and  in  the  effort  loses  the  substantials  for  which  he  came  to  college 
and  which  the  inconspicuous  frequently  gain.  If  he  does  not  imitate  the  worst,  he 
not  seldom  imitates  the  worthless.  Hence  idleness,  that  damning  sin.  He  begins 
his  college  days  in  idleness  and  ends  them  in  sin.  It  is  idleness  which  throngs  the 
street  corners  with  vacant  staring  youth.  It  is  idleness  which  leads  to  lengthy 
dangerous  conversations.  It  is  the  idle  spirit  which  pours  out  the  golden  hours  of 
youth  in  useless,  if  not  suggestive  and  licentious  reading.  Modern  literature, 
whether  it  be  the  daily  yellow  journal  with  its  sex  appeal  in  picture  or  story,  or 
the  triangle-story  magazine  or  novel,  strikes  a  deadly  blow  at  purity.  It  fills  mind 
and  imagination  with  a  host  of  unholy  images  which  return  again  and  again  with 
relentless  persistency  to  the  attack,  until  their  victim  is  paralyzed  and  overcome. 
In  the  name  of  the  God  of  purity  is  there  not  enough  of  bright  and  pure  and 
wholesome  literature  without  serving  up  all  this  inflammable  matter  to  our 
passions  ? 

There  are  two  other  things  which  I  would  mention  here,  mention  and  dismiss 
them;  dancing  and  the  theatre.  How  often  has  the  question  been  put  to  me: 
“Father,  is  dancing  a  sin?”  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  circumstances  make 
dancing  dangerous  and  at  times  sinful.  Circumstances  of  place;  if  you  attend 
cheap  public  dance  halls,  where  you  cannot  choose  your  company  but  your  com¬ 
pany  chooses  -you,  then  you  know  that  you  are  endangering  your  purity.  Circum¬ 
stances  of  company,  for  much  depends  on  the  character  of  the  dance  and  still 
more  on  the  character  of  the  one  with  whom  you  dance.  If  you  indulge  in  the  all 
too  prevalent  custom  of  the  young  today  of  drinking  at  dances  you  are  adding 
another  dangerous  circumstance  to  the  dance  and  preparing  the  way  for  sin.  If 
you  permit  yourself  unholy  familiarities  either  at  the  dance  or  returning  home  in 
the  taxi,  it  is  useless  to  ask  is  all  this  sinful.  As  to  the  theatre,  if  you  frequent 
cheap  coarse  theatres  and  coarser  plays,  or  even  though  the  play  is  harmless,  if 
you  frequent  second  balconies  where  there  are  smoking  booths  and  silly  girls,  then 
again  it  is  useless  to  put  the  question  is  theatregoing  sinful.  Circumstances  seem 
to  constitute  the  real  danger  in  all  this. 

These  are  some  of  the  occasions  and  some  of  the  things  leading  to  impurity. 
You  know  others.  Without  a  proper  guard  against  all  this  it  is  morally  impossible 
to  be  and  to  remain  pure.  The  modern  world  has  seized  all  the  avenues  of  attack 
on  the  purity  of  youth  and  seems  bent  on  destroying  it. 

Why  should  I  be  pure?  Self-knowledge,  self-reverence,  self-control,  these 
three  make  sovereign  power.  You  know  how  the  poet  sang  of  Sir  Galahad,  “his 
strength  was  as  the  strength  of  ten,  because  his  heart  was  pure.”  I  ought  to  be 
pure  out  of  reverence  and  respect  for  self  and  manhood,  out  of  a  desire  to  be 
master  and  not  slave.  I  should  be  pure  because  I  have  ever  before  my  mind  the 
radiant  vision  of  a  pure  mother  and  a  pure  sister.  How  you  would  blush  and 
shrink  if  your  mother  caught  you  reading  an  impure  book,  if  your  mother  should 
know  that  you  were  impure  in  thought  or  word  or  deed.  During  the  war  you 
probably  saw  on  the  screen  the  mother  anxiously  saying  good-by  to  her  soldier 
boy.  What  was  the  thought  uppermost  in  her  mind?  What  was  the  fear  tugging 
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at  her  heart?  What  was  her  parting  admonition?  Was  it  thought  or  fear  or 
admonition  about  physicial  danger?  No,  a  thousand  times  no,  it  was  thought  and 
fear  and  admonition  about  moral  danger  and  moral  death !  ‘‘My  boy !  If  God 
brings  you  back  to  me,  may  you  return  as  pure  and  spotless  as  you  leave  my  side !” 
And  the  saddest  aspect  of  the  war  was  that  the  mother’s  plea  was  so  often  un¬ 
heeded.  How  you  would  resent  it,  what  stern  measures  you  would  take,  and  if  you 
did  not  you  were  a  cad  and  a  coward,  if  some  other  boy  was  unduly  familiar  with 
your  sister!  By  what  right  then,  how  dare  you,  be  wrongly  familiar  with  some 
other  boy’s  sister?  Do  you  want  to  be  the  first  by  undue  familiarity  to  lead  some 
good  girl  on  the  first  steps  of  the  downward  path?  Thousands  of  girls,  once 
scions  of  good  families,  are  walking  the  streets  of  this  modern  Babylon  tonight, 
dead  to  themselves  and  dead  to  their  families  and  dead  to  God,  whilst  those  that 
led  them  to  their  doom  are  priding  themselves  on  their  smug  respectability. 
Cursed  be  the  man  or  boy  who  gave  them  their  first  lead.  A  soul  murderer  is  a 
thousand  times  worse  than  he  who  kills  the  body.  “But  he  that  shall  scandalize 
one  of  these  little  ones  that  believe  in  Me,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  mill  stone 
should  be  hanged  about  his  neck;  and  that  he  should  be  drowned  in  the  depth  of 
the  sea,  Wo  to  the  world  because  of  scandals,  for  it  must  needs  be  that  scandals 
come;  but  nevertheless  wo  to  that  man  by  whom  the  scandal  cometh”  (Matthew 
xviii.  6-8). 

Why  should  I  be  pure?  Because  it  means  self-command,  power,  peace  through 
victory  in  conflict.  Because  it  means  the  priceless  gift  of  the  friendship  of  Christ 
and  childlike  intimacy  with  the  Immaculate  Mother  of  God.  Because  if  I  am  not 
pure  I  have  cast  my  lot  with  Satan  and  corruption  and  am  not  of  Christ ! 

How  shall  I  be  pure?  Easily!  Will  it!  Will  it  by  a  proper  care  of  those 
bodies  of  yours !  Choose  a  hard  life,  not  a  soft  one,  a  manly  life,  not  an  effeminate 
one.  After  you  have  spent  hours  in  the  close  atmosphere  of  the  classroom,  do  not 
betake  yourself  to  your  room  or  to  the  street  corner,  or  to  the  moving  pictures. 
That  is  softness.  Be  virile.  Get  out  into  the  open.  Face  the  cold  and  the  wind 
and  the  storm.  Take  up  some  form  of  athletics.  Do  something  hard,  even  un¬ 
pleasant  and  grow  up  not  soft  and  effeminate  but  hard  in  mind  and  body.  Watch 
your  companionship.  The  influence  of  a  manly  friend  or  a  good  girl  is  incalculable. 
Read  worthwhile  books,  see  worthwhile  plays,  listen  to  worthwhile  music.  Keep 
your  conversation,  your  imagination,  your  thoughts  away  from  sex  and  sex 
problems. 

These  are  natural  means  to  preserve  purity.  The  supernatural  ones  are  still 
more  important.  I  was  reading  the  other  day  the  words  from  a  Protestant  pro¬ 
fessor:  “Religion  is  so  fundamental  and  indispensable  that  without  it  the  young, 
especially  those  of  strong  temperament,  will  strive  in  vain  to  live  continently.” 
Prayer  is  the  shield  of  purity;  prayer,  reverent,  earnest,  sincere,  humble,  manly 
prayer;  prayer  in  the  morning,  in  the  evening,  during  the  day,  and  especially  in  the 
moment  of  danger  and  strong  temptation.  Strip  yourself  of  the  weapon  of  prayer 
and  you  are  left  naked  to  your  enemy.  And  this  is  not  cant  but  a  fact  of  com¬ 
mon,  elemental  experience.  You  can  only  learn  the  power  of  prayer  by  experience 
and  that  will  teach  you  how  prayer  is  the  comforter  and  the  fortifier  of  the  will. 

Purity  is  the  sure  offspring  of  devotion  to  the  Immaculate  Mother  of  God. 
It  was  the  consideration  of  her  spotless  purity  that  brought  forth  a  new  concept 
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of  womanhood,  lifted  woman  from  the  degradation  of  a  true  slavery  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  she  occupies  today  and  burst  forth  into  the  finest  flower  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
a  chivalrous  respect  for  maidenhood  and  womankind.  Friendship  with  Mary, 
childlike  devotion  to  Mary,  will  hearten  us  for  the  struggle  with  impurity. 

But  above  all  our  greatest  help  is  in  the  Eucharist,  “the  corn  of  the  elect  and 
the  wine  that  maketh  virgins.”  Christ’s  body,  part  and  parcel  of  my  body, 
Christ’s  blood  fortifying  my  blood,  Christ’s  soul,  strength  of  my  soul,  Christ’s  will 
energizing  my  will.  Development  of  personality  is  the  great  slogan  today.  You 
cannot  realize  your  Christian  personality,  you  do  not  know  what  a  larger,  better, 
happier  life  is  in  store  for  you,  until  you  have  penetrated  the  secret,  the  power  and 
joy  of  Holy  Communion.  The  value  of  life  is  immeasurably  increased,  its  power 
strengthened,  its  hopes  enriched,  when  you  have  learned  by  practice  the  secret  of 
frequent  Communion. 

Some  years  ago  the  Harvard  football  team  journeyed  from  its  Cambridge  home 
to  engage  in  play  with  the  West  Point  Cadets.  There  was  a  Catholic  lad  playing 
tackle  for  the  Cadets  and  after  the  game  was  well  afoot  it  was  evident  that  the  full 
weight  of  the  Harvard  crushing  offense  was  directed  against  his  position  in  the  line. 
It  was  clear  that  the  lad  was  weakening  rapidly  under  the  repeated  charges,  but  he 
was  one  of  the  best  players  on  the  squad  and  the  coach  refused  to  remove  him. 
From  the  lad  himself  there  was  not  a  whimper,  not  a  plea,  but  a  stand-up  fight  to 
the  finish,  as  he  had  learned  to  fight  on  another  field.  At  last  there  was  one  more 
crashing  attack  through  his  position  and  the  boy  went  down  never  to  rise  again. 
He  stood  up  to  the  last  and  died  a  martyr  to  his  youthful  ideals.  But  he  was  a 
still  greater  hero  in  another  field.  The  cadets  at  West  Point  knew  that  he  had 
fought  and  conquered  in  a  greater  conflict.  For  when  his  body  was  laid  out  in 
the  Catholic  Chapel,  each  cadet  came  and  laid  on  his  casket  a  white  rose,  mute, 
powerful,  eloquent  testimony  of  a  personal  purity  which  had  commanded  their 
admiration  when  it  did  not  provoke  their  imitation. 

To  realize  the  Catholic  ideal  of  purity  means  a  stand-up  fight  to  death.  But 
it  is  a  worthwhile  fight.  “To  him  who  overcomes  I  will  give  a  hidden  manna.” 
To  be  pure  means  an  open,  fearless  face,  straightforward  eyes,  an  elastic  step,  a 
jubilant  heart,  and  a  soul  alight  with  God’s  sunshine.  “Blessed  are  the  clean  of 
heart,  for  they  shall  see  God.”  The  pure  of  heart  see  God  in  nature,  in  the 
flowers  and  in  the  winds  and  in  the  waves,  in  the  storm  and  in  the  sunshine.  The 
pure  of  heart  see  God  in  mankind,  for  they  are  not  cynics.  They  see  God  in 
human  love  and  in  human  friendship.  They  see  God  in  their  bodies  and  in  their 
souls.  They  see  God  in  sorrow  and  in  joy,  in  every  place  and  in  every  circum¬ 
stance.  Their  pathway  is  strewn  with  joy,  the  joy  of  living,  the  joy  of  loving,  the 
joy  of  faith  and  hope  and  charity.  Their  joy  is  infectious,  there  is  a  benediction 
in  their  handshake  and  an  absolution  in  their  smile.  “Christianity,  the  joy  killer!” 
the  impure  pagan  cries.  “Christianity,  the  joy  getter!”  is  the  ringing  answer  of 
the  clean  heart.  The  pursuit  of  one  joy  mekns  the  renunciation  of  many.  There 
is  not  a  joy  the  world  can  give  like  those  it  takes  away.  But  purity  brings  joy  in 
time  and  joy  in  eternity.  “Blessed  are  the  clean  of  heart  for  they  shall  see  God.” 
See  Him  in  this  world  and  see  Him  in  the  next.  Life  passes  quickly,  old  time  is 
fast  afleeting,  all  flesh  is  grass  and  all  the  glory  thereof  as  the  flower  of  the  field. 
But  at  the  end  for  the  clean  of  heart  is  the  vision  of  God  and  of  Jesus  and  Mary 
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and  the  possession  of  such  joy  as  “eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard  nor  hath  it 
entered  into  heart  of  man  to  conceive.”  “To  him  who  overcometh  I  shall  give  a 
hidden  manna.”  Are  you  now  master  or  slave,  victor  or  victim,  are  you  blind  or 
do  you  see,  are  you  in  darkness  or  in  a  great  light?  May  that  heavenly  light  flood 
your  heart  with  its  brightness,  may  it  pour  its  golden  iridescent  beams  in  a 
glorious  luminous  flood  into  every  nook  and  cranny  of  your  souls  so  that  you  may 
see  the  vision,  the  vision  of  purity,  the  vision  of  God.  “Blessed  are  the  clean  of 
heart,  for  they  shall  see  God.” 

Reprinted  with  permission  of  “The  Catholic  Mind.” 

REMEMBER— DAILY  MASS  AT  8.40. 

Faculty  With  frequent  solicitude  we  note  the  alarming  increase  of  colds  among 
the  members  of  the  faculty.  We  would  like  to  be  more  personal,  but 
we  hesitate  in  listing,  fearing  we  would  seem  too  much  like  a  Prefect  of  Discipline 
over  a  crowd  of  truant  schoolboys.  To  Fr.  Creeden,  S.J.,  however,  we  extend  our 
sympathy  in  his  recent  illness. 

Rev.  James  M.  Kilroy,  S.J.,  a  Boston  College  man,  has  been  appointed  the  new 
vice-provincial  of  the  Maryland-New  York  Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
charge  of  the  New  England  district.  He  has  taken  up  his  residence  at  St.  Mary’s 
Hall  and  we  welcome  him  among  us  at  Boston  College. 

Library  In  his  collecting  of  books  for  our  new  Library,  Rev.  William  M. 

Stinson,  S.J.,  has  made  many  purchases  abroad,  both  of  historical  and 
literary  subjects,  being  especially  desirous  of  procuring  rare  Jesuit  publications. 
Recently  he  sent  to  Belgium  for  a  monumental  work  in  five  volumes  by  Msgr.  Roo, 
who  spent  a  lifetime  in  their  compilation.  The  work  treats  of  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
It  has  been  given  considerable  notice  in  the  Dublin  Review  for  October  and  is 
going  to  revolutionize  the  historical  criticism  of  that  period,  for  it  will  show  that 
the  charges  against  Pope  Alexander  VI  are  unmitigated  calumnies. 

As  has  been  announced  previously,  the  library  will  contain,  especially,  collec¬ 
tions  on  Catholic  History,  the  Church  in  the  United  States,  and  particularly  in 
New  England,  and  it  is  aimed  to  make  the  Boston  College  Library  a  recognized 
center  of  authority  in  this  section  of  the  country  in  everything  pertaining  to  the 
Church.  With  a  word  of  thanks  to  all  those  who  have  assisted  in  any  manner  in 
the  collection  of  books  we  again  enter  our  plea  in  the  name  of  the  Librarian  for 
still  more,  and  for  information  concerning  the  whereabouts  of  rare  volumes. 

A  Matinee  Whist  and  Bridge  party  was  held  in  Assembly  Hall  and  in  the  Stu¬ 
dents’  Library  on  the  afternoon  of  November  10  for  the  Library  Fund. 

We  exhort  the  students  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  Students’  Library. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  librarians  and  assistants  are  in  charge  for 
the  distribution  of  books  during  the  recesses  and  in  the  afternoon  until  four  o’clock. 
An  hour  or  two  spent  in  the  library  of  an  afternoon  will  aid  largely  in  your 
esthetic  and  intellectual  development. 

Extra-Curriculum  We  propose  this  heading  to  replace  “Classes”  for  the 

obvious  reason  that  this  does  not  concern  class  in  the  least. 

Freshman  Reception:  The  Freshmen  were  officially  made  B.  C.  men  on  the 
evening  of  November  1st.  Besides  its  great  significance,  the  pleasure  of  the  even- 
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ing  and  the  useful  souvenirs  presented  mark  that  date  as  one  to  be  ever  remem¬ 
bered  by  each  ’28  man. 

Musical  Clubs:  As  a  result  of  the  questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  Moderator 
of  the  Clubs,  fully  seventy  new  men  applied  for  membership  in  the  Glee  Club. 
Of  these,  forty-five  men  passed  the  trials  for  admission  and  with  the  augmented 
club,  work  has  begun  in  preparation  for  the  winter  season.  Plans  for  the  orchestra 
have  been  formulated  and  are  well  under  way.  While  the  Moderator  has  received 
several  requests  for  concerts  and  has  tentative  plans  arranged,  we  must  wait  until 
a  later  date  for  more  definite  announcements. 

Academy  of  History  :  The  interest  shown  by  members  of  this  academy  fol¬ 
lowing  the  events  of  the  world,  and  the  ability  to  probe  for  cause  and  effect  is 
adding  incalculably  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the  college.  Intelligent  discussions  of 
problems  facing  the  Soviet  Government,  the  militaristic  struggles  in  China,  as  well 
as  the  recent  elections  in  England  and  in  the  United  States  are  proving  the  value 
of  this  new  institution  of  the  Professor  of  History.  A  Library  of  Current  Period¬ 
icals  has  been  established  and  is  accessible  to  members  of  the  academy  in  the  Stu¬ 
dents’  Library  during  the  recesses. 

Sophomore  Greek  Academy  :  In  a  spirit  of  endeavor  prevalent  at  the  col¬ 
lege  at  the  present  time,  this  academy  was  instituted  for  those  anxious  to  obtain  a 
more  thorough  understanding  of  the  greatest  literature  that  ever  sprang  from  the 
mind  of  man.  It  purposes  to  give  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  Hellenic 
drama,  a  thorough  understanding  of  classic  masterpieces  in  the  original  Greek  and 
appreciations  of  them  in  themselves  and  in  their  relation  to  other  dramatic  works. 
This  academy  meets  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  afternoons  at  2  :45,  and 
has  for  its  director  Mr.  Joseph  M.  F.  Marique,  S.J.,  the  Moderator  of  the  Stylus. 

Visitors  On  his  tour  of  the  Catholic  Colleges,  Mr.  David  Goldstein,  of  the 
Catholic  Truth  Guild,  visited  Boston  College  on  Thursday,  October  30,  and 
addressed  the  students  in  front  of  the  Recitation  Building.  Mr.  Goldstein  is  a 
Hebrew  convert  from  Socialism  and,  profiting  from  the  experience  obtained  during 
his  Socialistic  career,  he  is  using  his  talents  and  serving  God  in  the  Lay  Apostolate. 
From  his  specially  constructed  auto-van,  painted  in  the  papal  colors  with  mottoes 
in  cardinal  red  spread  out  in  block  letters  on  each  side,  he  lectured  as  is  his  custom. 
One  front  seat  is  taken  out,  giving  ample  standing  room,  and  the  top  raised  to  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  forming  a  sounding  board.  By  this  method  he  is  able 
to  reach  countless  numbers  of  our  countrymen  who  otherwise  would  never  learn  of 
the  truth  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Copies  of  his  book,  “Campaigning  for  Christ,” 
were  distributed  among  the  students  and  many  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  becoming  better  acquainted  with  Mr.  Goldstein’s  work  and  the  subject 
matter  of  his  lectures  by  obtaining  a  copy. 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Van  Hoeck,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  Bishop  of  Patna,  India, 
on  his  visit  to  the  faculty,  November  11,  inspected  our  college  buildings.  He 
remarked  that  our  new  Science  Hall  was  far  superior  to  any  British  Indian  gov¬ 
ernment  institution  of  scientific  learning.  We  were  very  happy  to  present  him 
with  a  copy  of  the  Stylus  and  trust  Boston  College  will  make  as  favorable  an 
impression  in  the  field  of  literature. 
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B.  C.  Clubs  By  popular  request  the  B.  C.  Club  of  Chelsea  repeated  their  suc¬ 
cessful  play  of  last  season,  “Three  Wise  Fools,”  on  the  evening  of 

October  14. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  in  this  issue  the  forming  of  a  new  B.  C. 
Club.  The  B.  C.  Club  of  Everett  was  organized  on  November  7  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers:  President,  Timothy  M.  Howard,  ’25;  Vice-President,  John  Conway, 
’27;  Secretary,  Charles  W.  Gleason,  ’25;  Treasurer,  John  Morrill,  ’28.  We  wish 
you  a  full  measure  of  success  in  this  new  institution. 

In  Re:  We  hereby  give  public  NOTICE  of  the  purchase  of  a 

Communications  Bulletin  Board  to  adorn  the  Stylus  office  wall,  the  aforesaid 

board  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  would-be  communicators. 
Here  your  communications  will  be  given  a  place  worthy  of  their  import,  replies 
provoked  and  posted  in  order.  The  subject  matter  for  such  is  limitless,  preferably 
literary,  political  or  historical  subjects.  Matters  too  that  would  fall  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Student  Counselor  will  find  a  place  here,  as  well  as  cooperative 
work  with  the  Academy  of  History.  We  solicit  these  from  the  few  and  invite  the 
many  to  inspect  our  specimens. 


The  sympathy  of  the  students  is  extended  to: 

Maurice  I.  Hart,  ’26 
on  the  death  of  his  brother 

John  J.  Hennessey,  ’26 

on  the  death  of  his  mother 

William  P.  Leahey,  ’27 

on  the  death  of  his  brother 

Francis  S.  Russell,  ’26 
John  F.  Russell,  ’28 
on  the  death  of  their  father 

Requiescant  in  pace. 


T.  Everett  McPeake,  ’26. 
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THE  events  of  the  past  month  put  the  Boston  eleven  out  of  the  running  for  the 
undefeated  Eastern  College  championship  with  a  10-0  setback  at  the  hands 
of  Syracuse  University.  By  a  peculiar  coincidence  the  Syracuse  eleven  were 
removed  from  the  undefeated  class  by  a  strong  but  almost  unheard  of  eleven  three 
weeks  later,  the  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  aggregation. 

Coach  Frank  Cavanaugh’s  eleven  was  hard  hit  by  the  Syracuse  defeat.  Several 
regulars  were  injured  and  the  team  weakened  considerably  by  their  loss.  The 
Allegheny  game  found  a  Boston  College  eleven  that  barely  won  out  13  to  0,  but  the 
following  two  contests  found  the  Cavanaugh  system  once  more  on  top  with  two 
34  to  7  victories  over  the  Haskell  Indians  and  the  Marquette  University  team. 

BOSTON  28— FORDHAM  0 

In  the  opening  game  of  the  Catholic  College  Championship,  Boston  came  out 
on  top  and  at  the  same  time  showed  the  other  opponents  of  Coach  Cavanaugh’s 
eleven  that  B.  C.  would  have  to  be  reckoned  with  as  a  mighty  scoring  machine. 
The  Boston  line  was  supreme,  stopping  man  after  man  of  the  Gargan  coached 
outfit.  The  Boston  backfield  was  even  better  than  the  line,  Bill  Cronin,  Harold 
Ward,  Chuck  Darling  and  Joe  McKenney  playing  a  wonderful  game  both  offen¬ 
sively  and  defensively. 

BOSTON  0— SYRACUSE  10 

Over  a  thousand  Boston  rooters  went  over  the  various  routes  to  the  Orange 
city  to  see  the  Cavanaugh  team  take  Chick  Meehan’s  eleven  into  camp  and  returned 
without  seeing  that  stunt  performed.  The  game  had  two  or  three  good  features, 
however.  A1  O’Neal  was  discovered  as  a  real  first-string  end  and  proved  his  worth 
by  breaking  in  and  blocking  a  punt  as  well  as  recovering  a  fumble.  A1  was  a  sub 
at  the  time,  taking  the  place  of  Frank  Sullivan,  who  broke  his  arm  in  the  first 
period. 

The  game  also  brought  out  plenty  of  the  old-fashioned  Boston  College  spirit, 
The  Boston  crowd  of  over  a  thousand  outcheered  the  two  Syracuse  sections,  that 
averaged  over  six  thousand  in  all.  Boston  was  rampant  in  the  city  and  the  spirit 
of  the  B.  C.  men  could  be  discerned  in  every  part  of  the  New  York  city. 

As  for  the  game.  Well,  Jack  McBride  won  for  Syracuse  with  a  60-yard  run 
for  touchdown,  a  placement  goal  and  another  from  the  28-yard  line. 
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BOSTON  13— ALLEGHENY  0 

The  Boston  eleven  entered  Braves  Field  for  the  game  with  Coach  Tom  Davies’ 
Pennsylvanians  in  a  weakened  condition  as  a  result  of  the  Syracuse  contest.  The 
Eagles  played  good  football  and  won  only  because  they  did,  as  the  Allegheny  team 
knew  the  game  and  played  it  from  real  knowledge.  Ward  and  Cronin  starred  for 
the  Boston  team,  making  both  scores  possible. 

BOSTON  34— HASKELL  INDIANS  7 

The  mighty  Redmen  came  to  Boston,  much  press-agented  and  much  All- 
Americaed  as  regards  John  Levi.  They  left  Boston  on  the  short  end  of  a  big 
Boston  score.  However,  with  regard  to  the  Indians,  it  might  be  said  that  they 
were  all  that  they  had  been  touted  to  be  in  that  third  quarter  at  the  Wigwam. 
Some  wonderful  straightarm  work  without  any  interference  from  his  teammates 
brought  halfback  Smith  into  the  limelight;  star  backfield  work  by  George  Levi 
showed  the  Indians  at  their  real  value.  They  completed  eleven  out  of  eighteen 
passes  in  that  hectic  second  half  for  gain  after  gain.  Tackle  Roebuck  was  the  star 
of  the  Indian  line. 

Chuck  Darling  was  the  best  back  on  the  field,  however.  His  punts  were  all 
that  could  be  desired,  his  running  great  and  his  passing  accounted  for  many  yards 
of  space.  Harold  Ward’s  interference  for  the  forward  passing  of  Chuck  and  the 
long  runs  of  the  other  backs  marked  the  Portland  boy  as  a  star  of  the  first  water. 
The  line  held  time  after  time  against  the  Indian  attacks,  Jack  Donahue,  Captain 
Joe  Kozlowsky  and  Billy  Doyle  starring  especially. 

BOSTON  34— MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY  7 

The  Golden  Avalanche  from  Milwaukee  came  to  the  Hub  on  the  first  cold 
Saturday  of  the  fall  and  then  dwindled  away  to  the  size  and  strength  of  Tenny¬ 
son’s  Brook.  Boston  was  there  in  every  play  and  the  Westerners  were  lucky  to 
score.  A  pass  from  Bob  Demolong  to  Quarterback  Curtain,  from  the  twenty-yard 
line  to  the  goal  mark,  accounted  for  that  one  score.  Curtain  also  booted  the  extra 
point  after  touchdown. 

Chuck  Darling  made  four  of  the  Boston  touchdowns  and  landed  another,  but 
was  called  back  because  someone  was  offside  on  the  Eagle  line.  A1  O’Neal  and 
Grattan  O’Connell,  at  the  ends,  played  a  nice  game  for  the  Eagles,  several  times 
getting  in  on  time  to  stop  a  punt  or  a  forward  pass  behind  the  line  of  scrimmage. 
Ward  made  several  holes  for  Darling  and  aided  the  blonde  back  in  several  of  his 
scores. 

HOCKEY 

Boston  hockey  started  in  the  middle  of  the  month  with  track  practice  under 
the  supervision  of  Jack  Ryder.  Ice  practice  was  started  later  in  the  month  at  the 
Arena.  All  of  the  1924  sextet  were  on  hand,  headed  by  Captain  Jack  Culhane. 
The  other  men  were  Foley,  Groden,  O’Neil  and  Pierce  Fitzgerald,  forwards, 
Mahoney,  Mullowney,  Johnson  and  O’Brien,  defense  men,  and  Jack  Fitzgerald 
and  Gorman,  goalies. 

Many  new  men  also  reported  for  the  sextet.  Tubber  Cronin,  the  former 
B.  A.  A.  star,  is  the  most  likely  of  the  new  men  to  gain  a  place  on  the  sextet. 
Games  are  being  arranged  by  Manager  Eddie  Spang,  both  for  the  Arena  and  away 
from  home. 
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Peculiarly,  every  man  on  the  Boston  College  sextet  comes  from  Suburban 
League  Schools,  five  from  Cambridge  Latin  and  one  from  Brookline  High.  With 
Tubber  Cronin  as  an  extra  defense  man,  if  a  substitution  is  made  for  Eddie 
Mullowney,  there  will  be  a  complete  sextet  from  Cambridge  Latin  School. 

Charlie  Foote  will  again  coach  the  college  team.  Coach  Foote  made  a  success 
of  the  1924  season,  although  faced  with  a  squad  of  new  men  and  many  hard  games 
with  Canadian  club  teams. 


CROSS-COUNTRY 

The  Eagles,  having  made  a  success  of  their  open  meets,  namely,  the  Brockton 
Fair  and  Boston  Common  games,  Jack  Ryder  turned  his  attention  to  the  cross¬ 
country  prospects.  The  main  object  was  to  beat  Holy  Cross.  Every  day  the  hill 
and  dalers  plodded  around  the  little  course  over  Alumni  Field,  led  by  Captain 
George  Lermond.  The  freshmen  turned  out  in  great  numbers  and  a  successful 
season  was  assured. 

The  Purple,  led  by  Donaghy,  defeated  the  Eagle  harriers  over  the  Chestnut 
Hill  course  by  the  score  of  24  to  34.  The  time  was  19.38  seconds. 

Lermond  and  Larrivee,  buddies  on  the  Olympic  trip,  raced  the  entire  course 
together.  On  coming  into  Alumni  Field,  “Lemons”  led  the  Purple  star  by  two 
yards,  but  Larrivee,  noted  for  his  final  dash,  raced  the  Eagle  lad  towards  the  tape 
and  won  by  inches.  Donaghy  came  in  behind  the  leaders,  beating  J.  P.  Russell  for 
third  place.  Sonny  Joyce  was  the  third  B.  C.  man  to  finish.  Tom  Cavanaugh 
acquired  ninth  position.  Healey  was  the  last  B.  C.  man  to  finish  in  scoring  posi¬ 
tion.  The  work  of  the  Freshmen  in  this  meet  was  a  credit  to  the  coach  who  spent 
his  time  teaching  the  yearlings  the  tricks  of  cross-country  running.  Their  ability 
showed  that  in  coming  cross-country  meets  they  would  triumph  over  many  other 
high  school  and  freshmen  teams. 

The  Eaglets,  running  their  first  dual  meet  over  the  hills,  defeated  the  Rindge 
Tech  harriers  over  the  Cambridge  course  by  the  tune  of  18  to  36  in  the  time  of 
15.30  seconds. 

Russell  and  Joyce  outran  the  entire  field  and  finished  in  a  dead  heat.  Coulter, 
running  against  his  Alma  Mater,  finished  behind  an  old  teammate  of  his,  Winslow. 
Healey  and  Herlihy  finished  in  order  and  assured  the  Maroon  and  Gold  a  victory. 

Again  the  yearlings  showed  their  prowess  when  they  completely  outran  Cam¬ 
bridge  Latin,  acquiring  the  first  five  positions.  Russell,  Joyce  and  Healey  all 
finished  in  a  dead  heat,  Coulter  and  Healey  finishing  behind  them.  The  time  of 
15.30  reduplicated  that  of  the  time  in  the  Rindge  meet. 


Michael  J.  Rock,  ’25. 


TO  THE  STUDENTS 

THE  BUSINESS  MAN  who  advertises  in  The  Stylus 
is  your  friend  and  my  friend,  a  friend  of  every  Boston 
College  man  and  every  Stylus  reader. 

He  shows  his  friendship  by  supporting  The  Stylus ,  as 
well  as  other  college  activities;  isn’t  it  an  easy  matter 
for  you  to  return  the  friendship  by  making  your  pur¬ 
chases  from  him? 

He  doesn’t  make  any  unreasonable  demands,  all  he 
asks  is  that  you  give  him  a  trial;  if  you  can  be  as  well 
satisfied  in  his  establishment  as  in  that  of  some  other 
man  who  is  not  interested  in  Boston  College,  he  con¬ 
siders  that  he  ought  to  have  your  patronage. 

Anyone  will  admit  that  his  view  is  fair  and  just;  why 
not  act  accordingly? 

By  looking  over  the  advertising  pages  of  The  Stylus 
and  giving  the  firms  listed  there  a  chance,  you  will  be 
contributing  to  the  success  of  The  Stylus  and  retain¬ 
ing  many  valuable  friendships  for  Boston  College. 


